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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY, 1982. 


VIRGIL’S BIRTHPLACE REVISITED. 


THIS second visit to the place of Virgil’s birtht was made partly in 
actuality—for my wife and I, before taking part in the Virgilian Cruise of last 
summer, spent two delightful days at Pietole with our hosts, the Signori Prati, 
and our guest and friend Bruno Nardi—and partly in a renewed pondering of 
the arguments presented by my friend Professor Conway both in his earlier 
article? and in his recent review of the question, to which, as he says, I had 
urged him to return.* I promised him at the time that if he should not speak 
the last word on the subject, I would still further defend the view commonly 
accepted until he bestowed an extraordinary publicity on Calvisano and Car- 
penedolo. He declares that I maintain the traditional site at Pietole, ‘though 
not perhaps with very great confidence.” He further implies that I ‘do not 
want to accept the evidence of Probus because “I prefer ” to believe a mediaeval 
tradition.* Let me assure him and the reader that I do not regard a mediaeval 
tradition per se as better proof than the certain statement of an ancient 
authority. I have been led, by studies in various fields, to respect tradition in 
general until it is disproved, and to lay the burden of the argument on those 
who would disprove it. But the mere sight of something hoary and mediaeval 
does not prompt me to exclaim, ‘ Media Aetas locuta est; causa finita est.’ I 
relish the attempts of an iconoclast to destroy rigid error, and accept his 
destruction if it is accomplished. In the present case, however, I have ‘ very 
great confidence’ that Conway’s assault on the tradition has come to naught. 
Possibly some new and unexpected evidence may yet be discovered, showing 
that Virgil was born at Calvisano, or Carpenedolo, or at some other site than 
Pietole—but nobody has presented it yet. 
| My book was a somewhat audacious mixture of travel and philology. The 
discussion savoured of levity, induced by the irrepressible joy that a pilgrimage 
to Virgil’s native region uncontrollably evoked. Since my friend calls for the 
‘coolest and most impartial consideration of the evidence,’ I will now try to be 
as cool and impartial as I can. 

Let us begin, not with the mediaeval tradition—nor with an attempt to 
extract autobiography from the Bucolics—but with the ancient, external 

evidence on the matter. Everybody has admitted, both today and in antiquity, 
‘that Virgil was a Mantuan, that is, that he was born somewhere within the 


| 1 For the first one, see In Quest of Virgil’s Vergil’s Farm,’ Classical Quarterly, XXV. (1931) 


Birthpiace, Harvard University Press, 1930. 65-76. Unless otherwise stated, my references 
2 ‘Where was Vergil’s Farm?’ Chap. II. of are to the recent article. To the former I will 


Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age, Harvard refer as Harv, Lect. 
University Press, 1928. 4 P. 70. 
3 «Further Considerations on the Site of 
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district of Mantua, which was bounded on the west by that of Cremona and 
Brescia, and on the north and the east by Verona.' Virgil was not born in the 
mother-city itself, but according to the most abundant, and to my mind the 
best, ancient testimony, in the village of Andes, not far (non procul) from it. 
This evidence, which Conway did not cite in his earlier article and which he 
misinterprets in his recent one, is furnished by the Life of Virgil by Dogatus, 
which, as everybody agrees, was taken from that by Suetonius.2_ More on this 
point later on. 

But Probus states, and his statement was accepted by Mommsen and 
others before Conway, that the village where Virgil was born lay thirty miles 
(about twenty-eight English miles) from the city.2 I admit at once that an 
authority like Marcus Valerius Probus is entitled to our most serious respect, 
even though his statement stands alone against the ancient testimony that I 
have cited. But did Probus really make this statement ? Conway nowhere 
informs his readers that there is grave doubt on this matter. If we take the 
general consensus of opinion as that represented by Schanz,‘ the Life of Virgil 
with the commentary on the Bucolics and the Georgics that goes under the name 
of Probus is neither the original work nor even an extract from it, but a later 
affair, perhaps of the fourth, perhaps even of the fifth century of our era, the 
author of which made some use of Probus. The main interest of the compiler 
is mythological ; there is well-nigh nothing on grammar, though we should 
expect a great deal on grammar from Probus. The work contains blunders 
that are hard to attribute to a scholar like him. For instance, he states that 
the evictions at Mantua and the neighbouring region occurred after the battle of 
Actium.® It is therefore altogether possible that the statement about the 
location of Andes is due not to Probus himself but to the later anonymus. 
When, therefore, Conway refers® to the evidence for a site ‘not far’ from 
the city as depending on writers ‘later than Probus,’ he is making an unwar- 
ranted assumption. He should at least mention Suetonius, who, while later, 
though not so much later, than Probus, used sources that preceded him. 
While Probus may well have given an exact description of the site of Andes, 
one cannot assert that the statement in question or any other statement in the 
Life or the Commentary was unquestionably sponsored by Probus. 

Assuming, however, for the moment that Probus did say that Andes lay 
thirty miles from Mantua, it is not certain that either Calvisano or Carpenedol 
is at just that distance from Mantua. First we note that neither town is a 


2 See J. Brummer, Vitae Vergilianae, p. 1. 

3 Brummer, op. cit., p. 73: uico Andico, qui 
abest a Mantua milia passuum XXX. 

4 Geschichte der vémischen Literatur, §§ 248, 4; 
479, 4. Schanz speaks not only for himself but 
for Norden, Wessner and others. He gives the 
literature on the subject. \ 
5 Thilo and Hagen, Appendix Seruiana, 1902, : 


1 Macrobius (Saturn. V. 2, 1) is only an ap- 
parent exception in calling Virgil a Venetian 
(Veneto rusticis paventibus nato). Macrobius is 
speaking of the tenth Augustan region of which 
Mantua is a part. See Nardi, La Giovingezza di 
Virgilio, translated by Mrs. Rand (Harvard 
Press, 1930), p. 15. I cite the translation in this 
article rather than the original work, since the 
former includes various corrections and additions 
to the latter. 
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present in the district (prowincia) of Mantua at all. Both are in the Brescian 
domain. Of course, the ancient boundary may not have exactly corresponded 
to the modern one, as Conway shows! by the case of Ostiglia, now a part of 
Mantua, but once of Verona. I will admit the possibility that both towns 
were Mantuan in antiquity, remarking merely that one feels easier in reckoning 
with things that were than with things that might have been. As for their 
distances from the city, I will waive my own calculations and, like Conway,’ 
accept those given me by Nardi, who informed me that Carpenedolo is 
forty-five kilometres or thirty Roman miles from Mantua—that is, by road 
(via carrozzabile)*—though forty kilometres in a straight line. Calvisano is 
forty-five kilometres in a straight line, and about fifty kilometres by road. In 
his Harvard Lectures, Conway declared that Calvisano is ‘ exactly thirty Roman 
miles from Mantua.’* That statement would imply that when he penned 
those words he thought of Calvisano, not Carpenedolo, as the birthplace. So 
thinks the reader when he finds it stated as a consequence that ‘ you have the 
first part of the case for Calvisano.’ The talk is centred upon Calvisano for 
the ten pages following, when® the ridge at Carpenedolo is described, and°® it 
is said that the farm ‘ran from some point of the Carpenedolo ridge down to 
the river Chiese.’ This infelicity of statement I will waive, and accept as 
Conway’s matured view the hypothesis that the farm was at Carpenedolo, not 
Calvisano. In that case, if the ancient road exactly corresponded to the 
modern road, and 7f the authority for the statement in the Lzfe attributed to 
Probus reckoned by the road and not as the crow flies, we may say that 
Carpenedolo exactly fulfils the requirement. In that case, it is mal @ propos 
to inform us that Calvisano is exactly thirty Roman miles away. Any evidence 
that applies to Calvisano, such as the inscription found there or the view from 
that place of the Brescian Alps, becomes less telling for Carpenedolo than 
when Conway was arguing ‘the case for Calvisano.’ Ina word, his reasoning 
on this point of the argument needs to be pointed precisely. But let me also 
admit that either place is near enough (or far enough) to be called approxi- 
mately thirty miles from Mantua. 

But now let me explain how Conway has misinterpreted, and thus not 
appreciated, the statement in the Life by Donatus that Andes was non procul 
from the city. He attributes to me’ a ‘second objection,’ ‘that thirty Roman 
miles is too far from the centre of the city,’ and lays that objection by the 
example of Ostiglia, which was part of Verona and yet thirty-two miles away 
from the city itself. I did not object to thirty or thirty-two miles as a possible 
distance for a town to be separated from the mother-city. The point in the 
evidence that Conway has slighted is that when Andes is declared to be 
non procul from Mantua, tt could not have been situated on or near the boundary of 
the entire district, but was somewhere in the immediate vicinity of the city itself. 


4 P. 20. 

5 P. 30. 

3 See In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace, p. 169, 6 Pp. 31. 
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The ancient writer is locating the village within the district with reference to 
the city. When he calls it near, it could not have been near the boundary, 
which, with reference to the city, is far. The statement in Probus flatly 
contradicts that in Donatus, which, so far as our information goes, was 
generally accepted in antiquity. 

But doubts about those thirty miles increase when we examine the sources 
of the text of Probus. The manuscripts of the Life and the Commentary are 
all late, all of the fifteenth century, and all of the script known as Humanistic 
Cursive. M, the handiwork of Petrus Crinitus, was written in 1496. Conway 
declares’ that the other two, P and V, are ‘in clearer and more regular script,’ 
as assuredly they are. When, however, he declares that he is ‘on safe ground 
in supposing that the Paris and Vatican manuscripts must have been separ- 
ated by a considerable interval from that of Petrus Crinitus ’; and that therefore, 
if he ‘were called upon to guess at a date of the two earlier manuscripts,’ he 
would be led to choose a date much nearer 1400 than 1500,’ I feel that he is not 
on safe, but on highly precarious ground. I am no expert in the script of the 
fifteenth century, nor have we as yet, what we sorely need, a thorough-going 
treatment of the development of writing in that interesting epoch. It is 
obvious, however, that the hand of Crinitus is a highly individual, not to say 
eccentric, hand. He has the privilege of a scholar’s (or some scholars’) illegi- 
bility and inventiveness; for instance, he replaces ph with the Greek ¢. So 
curious are his habits that at one place in the text—the gap that Conway 
better than anybody else has tried to fill*—my friend observes® ‘ an interesting 
variation in the Crinitus manuscript not noticed by Professor Rand, which may 
some day help to guide us to what Probus actually wrote.’ I confess that I 
had not noticed this variation, and that I do not notice it now. Crinitus, 
agreeing with the other manuscripts, writes que after primum in so peculiar a 
way that Conway saw # instead. ‘What is this symbol () which Crinitus 
puts after primum?’ he asks.* The answer, despite the rest of Conway’s foot- 
note, is simply gue. The humanist makes his q’s, of which there is a sufficient 
sprinkling on the page that I reproduced, with an almost total neglect of the 
semicircular loop of the letter; it vanishes in a little peak at the top of the 
shaft. To this sort of g he adds an abbreviation-stroke at the right consisting 
of a loop with a descending line that crosses the shaft. The result is a form 
that suggests the symbol for pro, but was not intended for such.® 

In a word, the hand of Crinitus is not that of a calligrapher but that of an 
individual. One is therefore not ‘on safe ground’ in taking the script of 
Crinitus as an indication of what was done at the end of the fifteenth century, 


1 P. 73. abbreviation-stroke above the letter. I venture to 
2 Brummer, op. cit., p. 73,6. See In Quest of guessthat Crinitus varied his symbols of abbrevi- 
Virgil’s Birthblace, p. 136. ation to suit his taste. Thus in 1. 19 we have quae 
3 P. 75. again, but this time with a stroke not like that in 
4 Ibid., n. 1. 1. 15 but like that for guein 1.20. A study of the 
5 In 1. 16 (cf. my Plate, Figure 114)asimilarg, eccentricities of the script of this scholar would 
with a waving stroke above, stands for gu(aje. In _ be interesting and informing. 
1, 20 we have que again, this time with an oblique 
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and to place that of P and V nearer the beginning than the close of that period 
for the reason—at least I see no other reason for Conway’s surmise—that those 
books are in ‘clearer and more regular’ script. A history of writing in the 
fifteenth century that traced a ringing groove of degeneracy from clarity and 
regularity to illegible perverseness would present a queer picture of the facts. 
What could one do with the British Museum Sallust of 1466! or the Naples 
Columella of 1488?* These books are both of them glorious specimens of the 
Humanistic Book-hand, not the Humanistic Cursive, like Pand V. It seems 
likely that the Book-hand of this sort developed before the Cursive, but the 
history of both varieties, once more, needs a new presentation. I feel on safe 
ground in asserting that while P and V might perhaps have been written 
before the middle of the century, they might just as well have been written 
after it. 

But we can be more precise than this. In a recent work of great learn- 
ing,® Attilio dal Zotto has put the facts in a new light. Egnatius declares that 
his text of the commentary of Probus depends on an ancient manuscript of 
Bobbio (= B) discovered by Georgius Merula.* The date of this discovery was 
formerly set at 1493, but now that Nardi has called attention to the text of 
Probus in the second Roman edition of Virgil of 1471,° it is plain that some 
manuscript on which P, V, M, and R (=the Roman edition) depend existed 
before the appearance of R in 1471. Dal Zotto further makes it clear, with 
references to the eminent authorities Zabughin® and Sabbadini,’ that the text 
of Probus, unknown to the humanists before, was utilized by Pomponius 
Laetus (1425-1498) and his School.* The manuscript at their disposal was 
none other than V, which is a copy made from B about 1460. From V, 
according to Dal Zotto, P and M derive. The ancient book might have 
been part of a collection made by Georgius Merula when he taught at 
Milan ; in 1464 he went to Venice, where he continued his profession from 
1467 to 1482. Did he have the codex with him at the time? For all we 
know it was still at Bobbio, which Galbiate visited in 1493 at Merula’s behest. 
The text of Egnatius’s edition of 1507 represents another copying of the Bobbio 
book, from which Egnatius published his edition in Venice in 1507. 

This account of the history of the text agrees essentially with that which 
I presented in my book. I pointed to the presence of common errors in 


1 See E, M. Thompson, An Introduction to ex uetustissimo codice manu scripto Bobii quondam a 
Greck and Latin Palaeography, Oxford, 1912, p. Georgio Merula inuento adnotauimus. See In Quest 


471, Facs. 200. of Virgil's Birthplace, p. 164, n. 82. 

2 Steffens, Lateinische Paldographie, Taf. 115b. 

3 Vicus Andicus, Pubbl. della Reale Accad, Vir- 
giliana di Maniova, VIII., 1930. The author's 
learning is applied to a fantastic purpose, which 
leads him to make out Andes a river and to shift 
Virgil’s birthplace from Pietole to Cerese, but 
his study of the manuscripts of Probus and the 
edition of Egnatius is sober and sound. 

4 In Bucolicis quod ad Probi commentariolum 
attinet secuti sumus uetustatem tllam quemadmodum 


5 Ibid. 

6 ‘Giulio Pomponio Leto,’ in La Via Letteraria, 
II. (1919), pp. 30, 48. This publication is not 
accessible to me. 

7 Le Scoperte dei Codici Latini e Greci nei Secoli 
XIV e XV, Florence, 1914, p. 246. (Hementions 
the commentary of Prebus as known to Pom- 
ponius Laetus.) 

8 Of. cit., p. 5. 
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VPMRE, showing that they came from the same source. I showed that 
VPMR contain common errors not in E, and that E contains errors not in 
VPMR. The evidence on all these points is increased by Dal Zotto and may 
be extended much further still. Since the writing of my book I have gone 
further with the task that according to Conway I endeavoured to escape by 
a short circuit,’ and the whole matter will be critically examined, in a 
forthcoming Harvard doctor’s thesis. I can say with some assurance that the 
stemma presented in my book” has been constantly corroborated in its essential 
points by the data that I have examined. 

These essential points are, first, the derivation of our three manuscripts 
and our two editions from one source, B; and, second, the assignment 
of VPMR to one independent branch of descent and E to another. I called 
these respectively Z and Y.° In the case of any disputed passage, the task 
of the critic is first of all to discover, by means of VPMR, what Z read, 
and then to compare that reading with that of Y, as represented by E. 
Obviously this is a matching of one witness, Y, against one, Z. It matters 
not how many representatives of Y we find, or how many of Z, so far 
as this fundamental fact is concerned. If sixteen more codices of the 
fifteenth century should turn up of the Z type, although their evidence might 
help to determine more nicely just what that type is, the final battle of the 
text would still be one against one. So would it be if sixteen more codices of 
the type of Y were found. Nor would it matter just when in the fifteenth 
century these copies were made. An editor at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century might easily have secured a better copy of the ancient source than that 
available early in the fifteenth. It is strange that so simple a consideration, 
the A B C of textual criticism, should be overlooked by a veteran editor like 
Conway, and that he can still proclaim: ‘ We have four witnesses against one, 
and all the four are definitely earlier in date than the one.”4 

A valuable part of Dal Zotto’s discussion is plausible demonstration 
that the manuscript of Bobbio was veritably a codex uetustissimus. He points 


1 P. 74. It was .ot correct to state that I 
confined myself to a study of the variations in 
the Life itself, when I had pointed out (p. 168, 
n. 91) ‘a number of other certain instances’ in 
the Commentary. 

2 P. 138. 

3 I refrained from an attempt to classify the 
manuscripts of the Z class, though pointing out 
that PM seem to stand together now and then 
against V, which seemed to bear traces of 
emendation (op. cit., pp. 168 sq., nN. 92, 95). 
According to Dal Zotto, who nevertheless admits 
the possibility of my (tentative) view, V is the 
parent of PM (of. cit., p. 7). For my part, I 
will not be rash enough to deny this possibility, 
or the possibility that V is the manuscript used 
for the edition of 1471. Judgment must be 
suspended till all the evidence is in. One inter- 
esting thing about V is the presence of variants 


added from some codex antiquus, presumably that 
of Bobbio (see ¢g. Thilo and Hagen, Appendix 
Seruiana, pp. 325, 20; 326, 17). Do these 
variants attest a fresh consultation of the ancient 
book after the copy on which VPM depend 
was made? Or, as Dal Zotto thinks, have PM 
merely neglected certain features of that copy? 
Such questions must wait for their answer. 

4 P. 73. His further statement that I try to 
show ‘that the evidence of the four is no better 
than the evidence of the one, because [italics 
mine] all five (so he suggested) go back to one 
original’ involves a complete misapprehension 
of wnat I said and of what a textual critic should 
say. If all five go back to one original by inde- 
pendent paths, then the evidence of four against 
one is of course decisive. The point is that four 
of the five are not independent, but are depen- 
dent on a copy made from the original, 
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out certain transpositions in VPM which show the size of page in the 
original from which they were taken. 


It is a small page, the equivalent 


of only eight and a half lines of Thilo and Hagen.! The cause of these 
transpositions is reasonably traced by Dal Zotto to a misplacement of 
leaves in the original. It was veritably an ancient manuscript, in which 
some of the leaves had become detached. The earlier copyist in some of 
these cases wrote off the verso first and then the recto. When Egnatius 
had access to the codex, either he or the writer of the copy that he 
used” properly copied the recto of these pages first. By that time, however, 
—some forty years had elapsed—the condition of the ancient book had 
deteriorated. As I pointed out,? Egnatius leaves a lacuna for the simple words 
annts liberali with which the earlier copyist had had no difficulty. Moreover, 
E has a long omission of undoubtedly genuine text, found in VMP, which 
corresponds exactly to five leaves of the size that the transpositions in these 
manuscripts presuppose.® This fact would seem to clinch the proof that both 
branches of the text, Y and Z, derive from the Bobbio codex, and that when 
Egnatius’s copy was made, five leaves from the ancient book had been lost. 

Of the respective values of these two branches there can be no doubt. 
Conway tends to disparage Egnatius,® and finds ‘no reason for holding, as 
Professor Rand would wish us to do, that the authority of Egnatius is enough 
to establish the reading III instead of XXX, in the teeth of four earlier 


1 Of. cit., p. 10. 

2 I provided for the latter possibility (of. cit., 
p. 138), and it may be necessary to assume it. 
Conway (p. 73) finds it strange that, despite my 
‘desire to raise the credit of the Bobbio codex,’ 
I should assume ‘ that Egnatius’ own statement is 
untrue, and that some one manuscript intervened 
between his edition and the ancient codex of 
Bobbio.’ But where does Egnatius say that no 
copy intervened between his text and the manu- 
script? At least he himself made a copy for the 
printer, and in copying could have committed scri- 
balerrors. Nor is hisstatement (see above, p. 5, 
note 4) a lie if someone else made the copy, 
whether the manuscript was at Bobbio or else- 
where. Dal Zotto thinks it possible that the old 
codex may have been acquired by Egnatius at 
that time, and he is reminded of the manuscripts, 
both Greek and Latin, owned by the Aldine 
Press (op. cit., p. 11). That possibility, too, I 
would not deny, though we might expect a more 
positive statement from Egnatius, such as Aldus 
made on the subject of the ancient manuscript 
of Pliny’s Letters brought down to him from 
Paris, which forms the basis of his famous 
edition of 1508. This is another matter on which 
judgment must await further investigation. 

3 Op. cit., p. 137. 

# Conway remarks (p. 75) that ‘the omission 
of annis liberali does not suggest that Egnatius’ 
codex was a better or older source than that of 
those from which our other authorities are 


derived.’ He misses my point, here and else- 
where. I did not assert that E is everywhere better 
than VMPR;; rather I sought to show from the 
presence of an error of precisely this kind that 
his is an honest text unadulterated with the 
traditional humanistic emendations. If he knew 
the edition of 1471 or a manuscript of the type 
of VPM, he did not use it, 

5 Thilo and Hagen, Appendix Seruiana, pp. 
344-346. See Dal Zotto (op. cit., p. 12), who 
states that Hagen, to whom only Keil’s material 
was accessible, calmly cites E for seventeen 
variants in this passage, which E did not contain. 
One wonders what edition of Egnatius was ac- 
cessible to Keil. A new collation is obviously 
needed. Incidentally, Dal Zotto (p. 8) calls the 
Basel edition of 1534 ‘una seconda edizione.’ 
The real date of the second edition is 1520. It 
appeared in Venice (in aedibus Georgii de Rus- 
conibus) and Harvard College Library has a copy 
of it. 

6 Even to the point of doing what he can for 
the reading of VMPR (non tibi sed for non sinis et) 
in the quatrain on the burning of the Aeneid 
(pp. 74 sq.). He does not mention the aill- 
important point, made in my statement, that non 
sinis et is the reading in Donatus’s Life of the 
poet (of. cit., p. 168, n. 92). Conway remarks 
that I follow Brummer’s punctuation : 

‘Tucca uetat Variusque simul; tu, maxime 


Caesar, 
non sinis et Latiae consulis historiae.’ 
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witnesses and of the palaeographical considerations which have been already 
set forth." The palaeography of the matter I will presently discuss; the teeth 
of the four witnesses are less mordant than before ; and the question of Egna- 
tius now confronts us. A perusal of Dal Zotto’s chapter and even a brief study 
of the critical apparatus in Hagen’s edition are enough to show that the data 
furnished by Egnatius are indispensable for the text. In particular, he has 
supplied the Greek for a number of passages where the writer of the copy 
followed by VPMR had balked at those unintelligible bits in the ancient codex. 
I will give but one instance—the quotation from the lost Cadmus of Euripides.” 
The play is referred to, in the ancient literature that we know, only here. 
Egnatius could not possibly have invented the Greek that he cites. I would 
also point to certain omissions of VPM due to homocoteleuta, where Egnatius 
could hardly have made up the words that fill these /acunae.* 

But granting, as I think Conway eventually will, that Egnatius’s copy of 
the Bobbio codex, though containing errors, as all human things do, was 
decidedly superior to the copy whence VPMR descended, we need to be 
assured that some of its superiority is not due to the cleverness of a humanistic 
editor who knew how to doctor his supposedly uetustissimus codex. As Conway 
observes,‘ ‘ until we know more about this supposed ‘‘ codex of Bobbio”’ it is 
surely impossible to argue that it must have been better than others because 
Egnatius calls it ‘“‘ uetustissimus.”’ We know more about it since Dal Zotto’s 
study. Surely a codex that preserved so much Greek in so satisfactory a form 
was no affair of the late Middle Ages. Further, a study of the errors in both 
branches of the tradition may give us still further information. The cases that 
I have tested lead me to suspect—I would not speak positively without further 
study—that the script of the codex was uncial. I am inclined, therefore, to 
emend the stemma that I proposed?® by identifying x* with x”, and thus assuming 
the genuine antiquity of the Bobbio codex. At least I have learned enough 
about the situation to warrant the acceptance of this hypothesis as the more 
probable one, and to assume the honesty of Egnatius till we catch him in a lie. 
The case may prove exactly like that of Aldus and his ancient Pliny, which 
now, I hope, we are ready to accept as a really ancient book.® 

Conway implies that besides certain spellings favoured by Egnatius his 
edition may contain other signs of his ‘ editorial efforts, of which he boasts in 


Andin order to keep non tibi sed in thelastline,he these ¢u has a capital initial and there is no pause 
would punctuate : after ‘ Caesar.’ 


. P. 9s. 
2 Thilo and Hagen, Appendix Seruiana, p. 333, 
Non tibi sed Latiae consulis historiae. 59. 


3 Cf. e.g. ibid., p. 325, II, 15. 
The construction surely becomes less easy on ‘ P. 73. 


this interpretation, and a glance at my facsimile 
will show that, for the main point at issue, I am 
following not only Brummer’s punctuation (not 
quite accurately given by Conway), but that of 
PM and R (V is not reproduced, but I venture 
to guess that it agrees with the rest). In all of 


5 Op. cit., p. 138. 

6 See my articles, especially the first one, on 
‘A New Approach to the Text of Pliny’s Letters,’ 
in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXIV., 
79-191, and In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace, p. 165 
n, 83. 
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the part of his preface which Professor Rand prints, and of which the change 
of XXX to III may have been one.” Let us see just what this boasting is— 
and to appreciate Egnatius’s editorial ideals one must examine more of what 
he says than what appears in my facsimile. 

He begins,” in a letter addressed Federico Iacobt Filio Purliliarum Comitt, 
with an echo of Aldus’s laments on the corruption of texts by the contempo- 


_ rary press, and pays compliments to the convenient little books that Aldus had 


invented, so admirable in their way ut nulla felicitatis accessio maior sperart 
posse uideatur. Still, they have their defects. There are no pictures to delight 
the reader’s eye and no comments to guide him to the author’s meaning. 
Evidently Egnatius and his printers* meant to go one better than Aldus by 
including this omitted matter with the text in a volume not too bulky. That 
means rather fine print, though clear. The Humanistic Book-hand, rather 
than the Humanistic Cursive employed by Aldus, is adopted for the type, 
apparently because in the latter script the long descending strokes of s and 
other letters require wider spacing of the lines. The look of the page and its 
size are represented in my facsimiles; where Virgil comes on, the text is 
bordered on all sides with the comment, in the familiar way. Egnatius 
eschews the long-winded glossators—but who, he asks, can dispense with 
Servius? Unhappily his text has suffered serious injury, especially in the 
citation of Homer’s Greek.* Egnatius declares—this is his ‘ boast ’—that he has 
restored the correct Greek both for Homer and for other authors ex scriptis 
manu codicibus—manuscripts were the source from which he remedied the 
defects of previous editions. Still he had observed a certain restraint, refrain- 
ing from touching certain passages that pertained to geography. For the rest, 
he declares, only three or, at the most, four places remained that had not been 
made intelligible. These remarks, I take it, apply only to the Greek passages 
cited by Servius. He includes the commentary of Probus, he goes on to say, 
since, in spite of its abbreviated and somewhat mutilated form, it should afford 
the reader both information and delight—what he has done with the text he 
does not say. As for Virgil, he warns the reader that, to improve his text, he 
has conformed in much to the ancient norm clearly observed by Virgil, follow- 
ing the principles of the ancient authors rather than those of recent gram- 
marians.” He admits, however, that his practice is not consistent, since he is 
not anxious to stir up unduly the hornets’ nests of the modern grammarians ; 
there will be the flavour of antiquity observable now and then, but also now 
and then an attempt to propitiate these critics. 


P. 73. 

? Fol, 173 in the Harvard copy. 

3’ They are not mentioned in the colophon: 
P. V. Bucolica & Georgica & Aeneidos Libri 
XII. Venetijs excusi M. D. VII. Die ultimo 
Iunij. Lauretani Principis Anno Sexto. Ber- 
nardinus Stagninus Impensam fecit, Ioannes 
Baptista Egnatius Venetus Emendauit. Dij 
Caeptis Faueant. 


# The remarks that follow may be noted in 
my facsimile (p. 134), to which Conway refers. 

5 Illud quod in Maroniani carminis emenda- 
tione secuti sumus, diligentem lectorem admoni- 
tum praecipue uelim nos in eo emendando multa 
ad uetustae consuetudinis normam, cuius Ver- 
gilium obseruanti fuisse constat, direxisse, 
in plerisque antiquioribus potius auctoribus 
quam recentibus grammaticis adstipulatos. 
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What does he mean by all this? I infer that he is speaking primarily of 
orthography, though possibly also of certain readings that had gained currency 
in Egnatius’s time. In any case he is proceeding cautiously, and whatever 
these changes may be, they are made on the basis of ancient authority—Egnatius 
is a conservative critic. The letter closes with compliments to his noble 
patron and his family, and with exhortations to the study of good literature. 
This is not the boast of one who has improved Virgil’s text with conjectural 
emendations. 

This impression is further strengthened by the following letter addressed 
Ad Lectorem.! Egnatius apologizes for whatever errors his work may contain 
and assures the reader that he has not too rigidly adhered to the ancient 
practice, but has given him a taste of it, so that if he likes it he can adopt it 
elsewhere.? Surely this remark applies to orthography and nothing else. How 
could the reader apply to other passages conjectural emendations sprinkled in 
as a gustus? Egnatius is speaking of ancient modes of spelling which he 
prefers to those current in hisday.* He then pays his respects to the high and 
mighty critics who can tell just what is good in a poet’s work and what ought 
to be deleted.* He also speaks of certain learned editions based on codices 
that the editors themselves have emended.® He adds as a postscript a 
brief list of the important typographical errors in his own edition. One 
is in Landino’s comment on the name Achilles in the First Book; 
he emends the Greek verses quoted there and asks the reader himself to 
take care of other slight errors, accents included. Here speaks a man of 
conscience, who has done what he could to clear his work of typographical 
mistakes. 

The other errata are in Aen. III. 532, where the printer's devil changed 
proras to portas, and Georg. I. 377, where circumuolitautt hirundo should be read 
for ctrcumuolauit Irundo. He speaks also of an emendation of omnipotentis to 
omnipatentis (Aen. X. 1) which he had proposed before and which he still 
approves. But he expressly tells the reader not to put that emendation in the 
text !7 

Here, too, speaks a cautious and conservative spirit. Egnatius is not 
lacking in critical acumen. The emendation is ingenious and is at least 
worthy the consideration of editors today. And yet, with a heroism not 


1 Fol. 174. eorum epistula, quam uiri illi eruditi in codici- 


Neque enim ita a uetusta consuetudine 
steti, ut semper id secutus sim ; gustum tamen 
quendam praebere uolui ut, si probares, haberes 
et tu quid in aliis eiusdem notae sequerere. 

3 It would be interesting to go through his 
text and see what they are. : 

# Quorum censura iam sibi tantum uindicabat 
licentiae, ut pro libidine sua poetarum albo 
quoddam adscriberent, quoddam uero penitus 
eracerent. 

5 Quae passim sub eruditissimorum hominum 
titulis emendata circumferuntur, addita quoque 


bus a se primum emendatis apposuissent. 

6 Adque ad hanc normam alia quaedam parui 
omnino momenti facile corriges in graecis dic- 
tionibus, in quibus quandoque accentus deerit, 
saepe superfiuet, nonnunquam litera una subsul- 
tabit ; quae facile legendo percipias. 

7 Nos in nostris Racemationibus aestima- 
tione quadam censuimus legendum ‘omni- 
patentis’; neque enim uideo quid ibi sibi uelit 
epitheton Iouis. Tu uide ne ex emendatione 
nostra ‘omnipatentis ’ quoque legendum censeas. 
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always exemplified today, he refrains from letting it into the text. He also 


rejects the attempt of some to ‘emend’ Aen. VI. 33: 


bis patriae cecidere manus. Quin protinus omnia 


by the substitution of omnem for omnia. He explains the hypermetre and illus- 
trates it by Ecl. VI. 30. One emendation of Servius he had allowed himself— 
the restoration of two verses of Varro of Atax with the help of Apollonius of 
Rhodes.’ He ends by repeating his appeal to the reader to correct whatever 
other misprints he may find. 

The temperament of Egnatius is written clear in these two introductions. 
He is a conscientious and competent scholar who reads with a critical eye but 
is loath to tamper with a text. In short, Egnatius, though not patronizing 
Aldus’s press, is altogether of his school in his conservative methods of editing. 
We may assume that he applied these methods in his text of Probus. 

In fact, we have his explicit statement on the matter. It is in this letter 
to the Reader that the sentence quoted above? occurs : 


In Bucolicis quod ad Probi commentariolum attinet secuti sumus 
uetustatem illam quemadmodum ex uetustissimo codice manu scripto 
Bobii quondam a Georgio Merula inuento adnotauimus. 


This remark, we now see, means that Egnatius, who allowed few conjectures 
anyway, intended to follow the authority of the old manuscript of Bobbio with 
respect. He cites no emendations that he is tempted to make or has made. 

That Egnatius lived up to his profession is indicated by the two readings 
in the Life to which I referred. He leaves an obvious lacuna with no attempt 
to fill it, and he allows a glaring metrical fault to stay unemended.* The 
fingers that could restore Varro of Atax with the help of Apollonius of Rhodes 
must have itched to do something with non sinis sed. But they left it alone 
because that is what Egnatius found in the codex of Bobbio. Further evidence 
of this sort is amassed by Dal Zotto. Indeed he can say of our editor :* 


‘e la sua fu una norma elementare di amanuense e non di critico o emen- 
datore, la quale non ha nulla a che vedere con la negligenza o con la 
licenza, come fu, troppo superficialmente, giudicata dal Keil.’ 


I should not be surprised if there are occasional—but by no means frequent— 
alterations, for instance in orthography, introduced by the editor. What 
there are one may have no means of knowing off-hand. A minute comparison 


1 In Seruio illud de Oaxe ex scripto manu 
Seruio reposuimus, quod miror a Politiano aut 
non uisum aut omnino dissimulatum, ubi duos 
quoque uersus Attacini Varronis, qui corrup- 
tissime legebantur, ex Apollonii lectione resti- 
tuimus. The comment of Servius is that on 
Ecl. I. 65. The verses as given by Egnatius 
(without verse-distinction) are: Quos magno 
anchiale partus adducta dolore: & geminis 
capiens Tellurem oaxida palmis scindere dicta. 


The passage in Apollonius is Argon. I. 1129 sq. 
Thilo, in the Thilo and Hagen edition of Ser- 
vius, III. 1 (1887), p. 15, notes that Salmasius 
made use of Apollonius, but makes no mention 
of the contribution of Egnatius over a century 
before. 

2 P. ro, n. 2. 

3 See op. cit., p. 137, D. 92. 

* Op. cit., pp. II sq. 
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of Y and Z may yield some information, or probable information, on this 
point. For the moment it is our part to accept Egnatius’s statement as true 
_In general and, unless its falsehood can be demonstrated, true in any par- 
ticular case. 

We now may take up the reading at issue—fria versus triginta. One 
instance of Egnatius’s conservatism revealed by Dal Zotto is of particular 
importance at this point. E always prints wumtriones for septentriones. It 
seems incredible that this repeated error is merely typographical, seeing that 
in his text of the commentaries of Servia, Landini and Mancinelli, the word is 
written out in correct form.! Dal Zotto is justified in concluding that 
Egnatius merely reproduced what he found in B or in the copy made for 
him. Obviously this word was originally written either in B or in an 
ancestor of B with the numeral—UlIlIiriones, the straight strokes perhaps 
having little oblique strokes at the left of the top that made them together 
resemble an ». Exactly this form is found in an ancient uncial codex of Livy, 
the famous Vienna manuscript of the Fourth Decade.? Dal Zotto infers 
that in B numbers were regularly, or frequently, expressed in figures rather 
than words. That would seem to be the case at any rate in the disputed 
passage in the Life. 

What did the writer of the copy followed by VPMR, and what did 
Egnatius find in the Bobbio codex? Did the one misread tvia or the other 
misread triginta? Conway makes out a case® for triginta that until all the 
facts are presented seems reasonable enough. Triginta might well seem 
erroneous to a Renaissance editor who knew the Pietole tradition, as I doubt 
not Egnatius did; he might also have been influenced by non procul in the 
Life by Suetonius-Donatus, and therefore ‘emended’ triginta to tria. But in 
view of what we have learned of Egnatius, it were rash to attribute such an 
alteration of the text to him. There remains the possibility of scribal con- 
fusion. Off-hand, once more, it does seem easier to get tria out of triginta 
than vice versa. I have learned one rule, however, from an experience of at 
least thirty years with manuscripts. It is the only certain rule that I have 
found, namely that a scribe is capable of almost anything. It is well to trace 
error to palaeographical causes if we can, but if a certain reading is for good 
and sufficient reason proved correct, it is not absolutely incumbent on us to 
explain the history of the corruption that faces us in the manuscripts. We are 
not so badly off as that with tria>triginta. If the copy from which E 
and the original of VPMR separately drew was a book in late mediaeval or 
Renaissance script, with abundant abbreviations, it would be easy, as I pointed 
out,* to mistake an abbreviated tria for triginta or vice versa. Now, however, 


Tbid., p. 15. 4 Of. cit., pp. 140, 141, Nn. 97, with corro bora. 


2 See the facsimile in the De Vries series, fol. tion not only from Nardi (a Mantuan) but from 
4, 1. 16(XLI. 13, 7), where trecenta milia septemis Funaioli (a Milanese), whose experience with 
written in figures, the VII looking altogether manuscripts Conway will admit is certainly not 
like un. inferior to our own. 
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that I have been better informed by Dal Zotto, and by Egnatius himself, I 
would assume that the copyist Z and Egnatius or the scribe whose copy 
he used (I will cover both possibilities with the ‘letter E) drew at different 
times directly from a codex of Bobbio that veritably was antique, and that in 
this case the number was expressed in figures. Conway asserts that errors in 
figures always involve the substitution of simple for more complicated forms 
and not vice versa.' As a general truth, that seems natural enough. But the 
substitution of three simple strokes for three X’s does not seem any more 
natural than the substitution of three X’s for three simple strokes. The usual 
sort of error in numerals expressed by figures is the omission (or the addition) 
of one or more symbols or strokes in a series; thus for LXXXXIIII even a 
modern scribe might substitute LXXXIII, or he might expand the latter 
symbol into the former. Another frequent confusion is that of u and ii, 
especially if the one-strokes were made with a slight curve at the base. A 
change from iii to xxx is unusual—and no less is one from xxx to ili. We must 
think back to the character of the codex of Bobbio. It is an ancient book with 
some leaves loose at the time of its first copying and some lost at its second. 
The page containing the beginning of the Life of Virgil may have been rubbed 
or faded and hence difficult to decipher, as indeed is indicated by the fact that 
E could not make out the words annis liberali which the earlier copyist 
had managed to decipher.? If the strokes of the numeral iii were written with 
finials curving to the left at the top and to the right at the bottom, as the error 
untriones for septentriones would indicate, the effect would closely approach a 
series of three x’s. We may again appeal to the Vienna Livy, which (on 
fol. 45°, 1. rg= XLII. 31, 3) shows for LIII a figure in which the three final 
strokes bend to the left and are connected at the top. If a form like this 
occurred in a blurred or faded spot on the page, it would be easy for the 
earlier copyist to think he saw XXX, whereas E, after a more careful 
scrutiny, could get it right. If, onthe other hand, B had read XXX distinctly, 
E could hardly have tortured three X’s into three I’s. His reading of tria 
must in that case have been a deliberate alteration of the text—but deliberate 
alterations of the text, we have seen, were no part of his programme. 

I conclude, therefore, that the reading to be accepted on the grounds of 
both palaeography and textual criticism is tvia, not triginta, and that the date 
of the error is round about 1460. The acceptance of tria harmonizes the 
statement of Probus, whether the real Probus or the later compiler, with the 
non procul of the Life of Suetonius-Donatus—it makes it more explicit. And 
seeing that Pietole is fully three Roman miles from this city,* the mediaeval 


tradition is not refuted but supported by Probus. 
E. K. RAnp. 
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(To be concluded.) 


P. 92. 3 Ibid., p. 6r. 
2 See In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace, p. 137. 
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THE LEGAL TERM OF CAESAR’S GOVERNORSHIP IN 
GAUL. 


IT may be affirmed with some confidence that on this topic no generally 
accepted solution will be found in default of new evidence, for which we can 
only faintly hope. Against certainty on the matter it would seem that the 
Everlasting has fixed his canon: quits tustius induit arma scire nefas. Dogma- 
tism is out of place; we must be content with whatever theory is least difficult 
to reconcile with the texts and with a reasonable interpretation of the course of 
events at the time and the comments on them of contemporary observers. 
The thesis advanced in this paper is that there are strong reasons for supposing 
that the Lex Pompeia Licinia contained a date by which Caesar’s command 
ended, that this date was not the end of February of the year 50 or the year 49 
or the end of December of the year 50, that it did not contain a clause 
forbidding the discussion of a successor to Caesar before March 1, 50, and 
that if the date ending his command lies between the end of February and the 
end of December of the year 50, it may have been in fact the Ides of November 
in that year. 

It is not necessary, and hardly possible within reasonable limits of space, 
to review the whole literature upon this much-debated topic, which will be 
familiar to scholars who care to study the question. Certain points may be 
discussed briefly without unfairness. The view of Hirschfeld! and Prof. Laqueur? 
that the Lex Pompeia Licinia did not assign a date beforehand to the actual 
legal term of Caesar’s command is hard to maintain in the face of the fact that 
both Cicero and the Gauls appear to know it.? If Hirschfeld is right in 
supposing that Cicero’s correspondence of December, 50 implies that Caesar’s 
legal term was passed when he wrote them, the view of Prof. Judeich* that it 
ended at the end of that month fails, and so, too, fails the more widely accepted 
view that it was fixed to end at the end of February, 49. The view that it was 
legally fixed to end on March 1, 50 is difficult to reconcile with the situation 
in Gaul as described by Hirtius (B.G. VIII 39) in connexion with the siege of 
Uxellodunum in the summer of 51 B.c. It appears to me that the thought 


1 Klio IV, 76-87; V 236-40. Caesar und dem Senat, Abh. d. phil-hist. Gesell- 


2 Neue Jahr. f. kiass. Alt. XLV, 241-55; XLVII, schaft in Breslau I 1-58 (=Ges. Schriften, IV, 92- 
233-50. 145), L. Holzapfel, Kiio V, 107-116; T. Rice 

3 Ad Att, VII, 7, 6 legis dies; B.G. VIII, 39 Holmes, Class. Quart. X, 49-56, and The Roman 
(see below). 

4 Rhein. Mus, LXVIII, 1-10. 

5 Eg. Mommsen, Die Rechtsfrage zwischen 


Republic II, pp. 299-310; E. G. Hardy, Journ. 
of Phil. 34, 161-221. 
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underlying Hirtius’ account is that if the defence of the town is protracted it 
will cause the Gauls to meditate a general rising. Although abbreviated by 
Caesar’s energy, the defence lasted until near the end of the summer. With- 
out his personal intervention, Caesar would have to reckon with the siege 
dragging on until the end of that summer. It therefore seems reasonable to 
suppose that the summer with which the Gauls would have to reckon was the 
summer to come, that of 50, rather than the summer that would have gone, 
that of 51. It should, however, be observed that this conclusion is not 
decisive for only the date February 28, 49. Caesar’s recent activities had 
shown that insurgents who supposed that they would be done with Caesar five 
or six months before his governorship ended, simply because the summer was 
over, would be very stupid indeed. The passage, then, suggests that the Gauls 
believed that the legal term of Caesar’s command fell after, but not very long 
after, the end of the summer of 50 B.c. It may further be said that if discus- 
sion was forbidden before March 1, 50, a later date than that isimplied for the 
legal term of Caesar’s command, for it would be a legislative irrationality 
to prohibit even the discussion of a successor until the expiry of Caesar’s legal 
term.! If discussion before March 1, 50 was not prohibited, it is somewhat 
surprising that the Senate decided after all to postpone the discussion of a 
successor until the day on which the legal term had expired. 

The date, February 28, 49 B.c., demands, however, fuller discussion. 
Hirschfeld’s argument that Cicero’s letters of December, 50 cannot be recon- 
ciled with the view that Caesar was at that time still legally secured in his 
command appears to retain its force despite all that has been said against it.? 

This argument can be reinforced by others which appear to me to be 
even stronger. The first is the consideration of what in fact happened at 
Rome between December 1, 50 and the middle of January, 49. Is the course 
of events reasonable on the hypothesis that Caesar was legally governor of 
Gaul until February 28, 49 B.c.? On December 1, C. Marcellus made a relatio 
to the Senate which is given by Appian (Bell. Civ. II 30, 118): e¢ doxet Kaicape 
Kai et thy apynv If Appian’s account 
can be trusted, Marcellus makes a distinction between the position of Caesar 
and that of Pompey, whose governorship of Spain had been prolonged by 
decree of the Senate in 52 B.c. for a further five years. His object being to 
disarm Caesar without disarming Pompey, he puts the relatio in two parts, so 
that the Senate can say ‘ yes’ to the first question and ‘ no’ to the second, and 
the division could only be reasonable if in fact the two commands were on 
a different footing, if it was a question of sending people to take over 
from Caesar governorships that have reached their legal term in contrast 


1 This consideration appears to me to weigh and judicious account of the present state of the 
heavily against the conclusion reached by Mr. whole question. The answer to the question 
C. G. Stone in C. Q., 1928, 193-201, although whether Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, could 
on several points, as will be seen, I accept describe nine years nine months and twenty 
his argumentation. days as ten years is ‘yes.’ See Asconius. in 

2 See F. B, Marsh, The Founding of the Roman  Pison., § 4, pp. 5-6 C. 
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with taking from Pompey a governorship which has not expired, though its con- 
tinuance was secured only by a Senatus Consultum. The Senate duly said 
‘yes’ to the first question and ‘no’ to the second—and of course Curio, 
Caesar’s tribune, vetoed the decree. Curio then put forward a single question, 
et auhotépous Soxet ta év yepoiv proposal which evades the dis- 
tinction made in Marcellus’ relatio, and so goes some way to confirm the 
correctness of Appian’s description of it. This proposal was approved by 
370 votes to 22, and was then of course equally vetoed. Curio, as acting for 
Caesar, proposes a bargain which the vast majority of the Senate would 
welcome for the sake of peace. It is at this point that Marcellus, who wanted 
war, not peace, called upon Pompey to save the State. Curio’s diplomatic offer 
may have been made without Caesar's knowledge, if it was during December? 
that Caesar himself proposed to content himself with Illyricum and Cisalpine 
Gaul and two legions, to be retained till he was elected Consul (ws dizraros 
atrobetyOein, Appian, Bell. Civ. II. 32, 126).2, On conferring with Curio, however, 
Caesar agreed to implement Curio’s offer, and a letter to that effect was read in 
the Senate on January 1, 49. The consuls prevented the offer, thus strengthened 
by Caesar’s express confirmation, from being debated, by proposing for discus- 
sion the general political situation. 

Finally, Scipio proposed a resolution thus described in Caesar’s Civil War 
I 2, ‘ uti ante certam diem Caesar exercitum dimittat: si non faciat, eum aduer- 
sus rempublicam facturum uideri.’ This was carried—whereupon M. Antony 
and Q. Cassius, tribunes in Caesar’s interests, vetoed it. The Senate then 
expended itself in denouncing the action of the tribunes. To this account 
Plutarch, Caesar, 30, adds further details which show, if it needs showing, that 
testimony other than that of Caesar’s Civil War as to the proposals at that 
session of the Senate was to be found in writings of the time. Of Scipio’s 
resolution Plutarch says: av év jpépa ph xatatiOyta: ta Kaicap, 
amoderyOfjvar ToAéuwov avtov. It appears to me necessary to suppose with 
Prof. E. T. Merrill® that Caesar has correctly reported the proposal of Scipio and 
not substituted ante certam diem for a date which originally stood in the pro- 
posal. The practical effect of the proposal is correctly stated by Mr. Heitland 
that a date should be named by which Caesar should give up his army.* I do 
not think that Caesar concealed an actual date under the phrase ante certam 
diem for two reasons: the first that too many people were alive when he wrote 
for him to be able to obscure the issue on this point, and, second, that I cannot 
see what he would gain by suppressing the date. Caesar’s tribunes vetoed the 


1 See Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic I1 for his second consulship’—a loose way of 
265, 331-3. describing his admission to the election and 


2 Suetonius, Div. ul. 29, ‘ quoad consul fieret’ 
is strictly ambiguous, but is to be interpreted 
by Appian. Plutarch, Caesar 31, od 
devrépay imarelay pérecot Must be interpreted by 
Plutarch’s own usage in the same life, chap. 7, 
lepwovvny ... 13, meridvras vwareiay 
(cf Publicola 11, iwarelay periévar, Cicero 1, apxiy 
peryje:), and means ‘until he shall be candidate 


certainly not his actual entry upon office. 

3 Class. Phil., 1912, 248-50. 

4 The Roman Republic III, p. 272. In his foot- 
note, however, Mr. Heitland follows Nissen, 
Sybel’s Hist, Zeitschrift, 1881, and Schmidt, Der 
Briefwechsel des M. Tullius Cicevo, in suggesting 
as a probable date July 1, 49. 
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first proposal, and by doing so they were forced into the position of asserting 
Caesar’s claim that he should be the judge how long he was to keep his army 
together. As political tactics this proposal was intelligent enough. Enough 
justification was secured to persuade the Senate, much as most of its members 
wanted peace, to pass the declaration of martial law on January 7. The 
Caesarian tribunes left Rome. It is to be observed that this declaration of 
martial law, strictly speaking, did not impeach any individual, But once the 
Caesarian tribunes had gone away, taking their vetoes with them, the Senate 
proceeded within the next few days to dispose of Caesar’s provinces. Not only 
do they regard themselves as free to appoint a successor to him, but L. Domi- 
tius leaves Rome paludatus at once, which, in my opinion, means that the 
Senate could regard him as legally governor of Gaul on that day in 
January. 

Let us assume for the moment that while all this was going on the last 
legally secured day of Caesar’s command had not already arrived. With what 
show of legality could the consuls propose that a day should be fixed before 
which Caesar should dismiss his army—what legal grounds had they for 
assuming that Caesar would do anything other than be obedient to the State— 
still less how would a majority be persuaded that the State was in danger early 
in January simply because a proconsul continued to obey the law which bade 
him govern Gaul with an army until the end of February? With what show. 
of legality can Domitius leave Rome in January as already governor of Gaul, 
when a law of the Roman people, which no Senatus Consultum could override, 
declared that C. Julius Caesar was governor of that very same province then 
and for the next six weeks ? 

A third argument from the contemporary evidence is the attitude of Caesar 
himself as described by him for the benefit of those who knew the facts, includ- 
ing that large and fortunate band of people all of whom knew for certain what, 
alas, no one of them has told us with undeniable precision—viz., the exact day 
on which Caesar’s governorship was to end under the Pompeian-Licinian law. 
Caesar gives us what he would have us believe to be the speech he made to his 
soldiers and he tells us the message that he sent to Pompey.' He complains 
to his soldiers (1) that Pompey has turned against him, (2) that the tribunes 
have been prevented from using their veto, and (3) that no such overt revolu- 
tionary action has happened as in the past was thought to justify the declara- 
tion of martial law. Now no one will suppose that Caesar understated his 
case. It was, therefore, in my opinion, not open to him to use what would be 
the best argument of all, to appeal to the Lex Pompeia Licinia. Suppose that 
the term of his command under that law had not expired, how effective would 
it have been to say, ‘ Here is Pompey who actually proposed this law trying to 
prevent me from obeying it: here is the Senate declaring martial law because 
a proconsul persists in doing nothing but exactly what the Roman people 
ordered him to do.’ 

B.C, 17 and 9g. 
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In the message to Pompey he complains that his enemies were seeking to 
take away from him what the Roman people had granted him and bringing 
him back to Rome, depriving him of six months of imperium, although the 
Roman people had passed a law that he might be a candidate in absentia at the 
forthcoming election.1_ The six months of imperium of which his enemies seek 
to deprive him are apparently, in the context, what he may claim in virtue of 
the law of the Ten Tribunes allowing his candidature im absentia, not imperium 
secured to him by the provisions of the Lex Pompeia Licinia. Once elected 
tn absentia in July, he can continue to be cum imperio until he enters the city as 
consul on January 1, 48. Besides this, Caesar could advance the claim that 
the option to be candidate im absentia involved the right to be absent as 
governor of a province until the option was exercised.2 Consistent with this 
attitude is Caesar’s offer in December, 50 BC., to content himself with Illyricum 
and Cisalpine Gaul and two legions until he was elected consul (see p. 16). 

Some light is thrown on the matter by the proposals and counter-proposals 
made by both parties after Caesar had crossed the Rubicon.’ Caesar offered 
as a concession to abandon both his provinces and his armies if Pompey would 
disband all his troops and proceed to Spain. He presumably demanded also 
that he should be guaranteed immunity until the elections and acceptance as a 
candidate. This appears to follow from the reply of Pompey, which offered 
Caesar the consulship and a triumph but refused to disarm at once or to fix a 
date for Pompey’s departure for Spain. Caesar’s offer was to abandon the 
claim based on the law of the Ten Tribunes, but the negotiations broke down 
because neither side could trust the other. What Caesar feared was that he 
might be brought to trial and condemned before his election, if he had not the 
protection of an army or the negative protection of the disarming of his 
enemies. That is the idea that underlies his words at Pharsalus—‘ condemnatus 
essem, nisi ab exercitu auxilium petissem.’ 

It should be added that, in fact if not in strict law, Caesar would have been 
secure once he was consul designatus.4 This is implicit in all the negotiations at 


1 *Doluisse se, quod populi Romani bene- ing of the law of the Ten Tribunes (ad A##, VII 
ficium sibi per contumeliam ab inimicis extor- 1, 4). 
queretur, ereptoque semestri imperio, in urbem 3 B.C. 19-10; Cicero, ad fam. XVI 12, 3; ad 
retraheretur, cuius absentis rationem haberi A#. VII 26,2; VIII 12, 2. 
proximis comitiis populus iussisset’ (B.C. I 9. 2). * Whether a magistrate designate could legally, 


2 It is this claim and its consequences, not 
the term defined in the Lex Pompeia Licinia, 
to which Livy, Epit. 108: ‘agente M. Marcello 
cos. . . . ut Caesar ad petitionem consulatus 
ueniret, cum is lege lata in tempus consulatus 
sui prouincias obtinere deberet’ refers. Cicero, 
ad Att. VII 7, 6: ‘Quid ergo? exercitum 
retinentis cum legis dies transierit rationem 
haberi placet? Mihi uero ne absentis quidem ; 
sed cum id datum est, illud una datum est’ 
accepts for the moment Caesar’s contention 
in his anxiety to say how the troubles of the 
State are due to earlier errors. He forgets to 
mention the part he himself played in the pass- 


at this time, be put on his trial for any offence 
not connected with the election (as in the case 
of P. Sulla and Autronius) is doubtful. The 
candidature of Catiline was refused in 65 because 
he had received notice of prosecution for malver- 
sation. This suggests that election would pro- 
tect him. In 57 Clodius stood for the aedileship 
according to Dio Cassius XXXIX, 7, 3, ws xal rip 
dixny ris Bias dtadevéduevos (pointed out to me 
by Dr. Cary). Against this may perhaps be set 
Asconius, p.19 C of Scaurus in 54, ‘timerene... 
antequam iudicari possit magistratum iniret.’ In 
any event, Caesar could remain cum imperio until 
the day he entered the city as consul. 
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every stage, and disposes of the strange hypothesis that his enemies can have 
been prepared to make an arrangement which would allow Caesar to be elected 
consul in absentia, leave him governor of Gaul until the Ides of November, 49, 
and then destroy him in the six weeks which lay between the arrival of his 
successor in Gaul and his actual entry on the consulship at Rome. 

To sum up, the contemporary evidence appears to me very difficult to 
understand on the theory that Caesar’s command was legally secured to him 
until February 28, 49. It appears to me improbable that Cicero would have 
written to Atticus in so strained a way, that Caesar’s enemies would have so 
disregarded the Lex Pompeia Licinia, and that Caesar himself would have 
omitted from his apologia its strongest plea. 

The tradition of the historians agrees that Caesar received a second quin- 
quennium* as is stated by Cicero,” and, in the absence of other evidence, it 
would be natural to assume that they regarded the second quinquennium as 
not beginning until the expiry of the first. It is almost agreed ground that the 
first was due to end on the last day of February, 54. If the second did not 
begin until March 1, 54, it was due to run until February 28, 49. On the 
other hand, Appian (Bell. Ciu. II 27, 103) says in connexion with C. Marcellus’ 
proposal in 50 B.c. to consider a successor to Caesar—xal yap éXnyev 0 xpovos. 
This was brought forward on March 1 (or possibly in April), and the phrase 
suggests, though it does not prove, that Appian’s authorities made Caesar’s 
legal term end sometime in 50, not as late as the end of February, 49. Dio 
(XL, 59, 3), speaking of Pompey’s opposition to M. Marcellus in 51 B.c., says 
that Caesar’s command was due to end in the next year, i.e. 50 B.c.2 He had 
already said that Pompey and Crassus arranged to prolong Caesar’s command 
tpia étn Treiw, ws ye TAANOEs This statement made so deliberately 
is only intelligible if his authority placed the term of Caesar’s command in the 
year 50.5 The phrasing shows that he was aware that Caesar’s second period 
of command, like his first, was described as a quinquenntum. On such well- 
known matters as the length of the term in the Lex Vatinia and the Lex 
Pompeia Licinia and the year in which Caesar’s command ended, there could 
hardly be two divergent accounts in the writers on whom Appian and Dio 
drew. We are therefore entitled to conclude that the second quinquennium 
began before the first had ended. There was good enough reason for this, for 
Caesar’s tenure of provinces under the Lex Vatinia only extended to Cisalpine 
Gaul and Illyricum, and his government of Transalpine Gaul rested only on a 


Vell. Pat. II 46, 2; Suetonius, Div. Jul. 4 XXXIX 33, 3. 
24,1; Appian, Bell. Civ. Il 17, 63; 18, 65: 5 That Dio is here reckoning from a point in 
Plutarch, Crassus, 15, 5; Pompey, 52,4; Caesar, 58 B.c. to a point in 50 B.c., the time during 
21, 3. On Dio see below. which Caesar was busy in Gaul, has been shown 
2 Phil. II, 10, 24. by Guiraud, Le Lifférend entre César et le Senat, 
3 Srparre 5¢ (Mdpxeddos) drav riv dedoue- Paris, 1878. See XLIV 43, 2. The phrase 
vov ol xpévov dudpty [Reiske, for the MS. diampdéy] Tod mpocjxovros xatpod in the speech which Dio 
(rodro obk és paxpay borépy Era puts in the mouth of Antony (XLIV 43, 1) is 
Euedre), Ta Te KxardOyrac xal hardly evidence, 
Ldwwrevowr olxade éravédOy. 
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Senatus Consultum, whereas the Lex Pompeia Licinia gave him all three 
provinces by the authority of the Roman people. It was good politics to 
place the whole situation on a firm footing during the consulship of Pompey 
and Crassus, and that was most simply done by beginning the new quin- 
quennium in that year. 

It therefore appears to me that the historical tradition implies what one 
would deduce from the crisis and contemporary comments upon it—viz., that 
Caesar’s legal term was fixed to end in the year 50, not the year 49.” 

There remains, however, a further question. Did the Lex Pompeia 
Licinia contain a clause forbidding the discussion of a successor to Caesar 
before March 1,50? If it did, then it appears highly improbable that the 
same law fixed the end of his legal term on that day, and the later the term 
was fixed the more reasonable would be the clause about the discussion of 
a successor. If therefore the presence of the clause is admitted, a term ending 
with the end of February, 49 becomes more probable, although no term late 
in 50 would be ruled out. But the evidence for the existence of the clause 
needs to be examined. In the year 51 B.c. M. Marcellus brought before the 
Senate the question of Caesar’s provinces, and after a discussion put a motion 
that Caesar’s command should end on March 1,? but the Senate rejected 
it. This is described by Hirtius, in B.G. VIII 53, in the following terms: 
‘contra legem Pompei et Crassi retulerat ante tempus ad senatum de 
Caesaris prouinciis, sententiisque dictis discessionem faciente Marcello, qui 
sibi omnem dignitatem ex Caesaris inuidia quaerebat, senatus frequens 
in alia omnia transiit.’ Suetonius (Diu. Julius, 28) describes this as follows: 
‘Marcellus .. . rettulit ad senatum, ut ei succederetur ante tempus, quoniam 
bello confecto pax esset ac dimitti deberet uictor exercitus et ne absentis 
ratio comitiis haberetur quando [nec] plebi scito Pompeius postea obro- 
gasset.* Suetonius’ account applies the words ‘ante tempus’ to the send- 
ing of a successor to Caesar—that is, the termination of his command, not 
to the discussion about his provinces. Marcellus’ second point, according 
to Suetonius, is that the law of the Ten Tribunes had been rendered invalid by 
Pompey’s subsequent legislation. If Suetonius is right, then what Marcellus 
was doing was seeking to get a Senatus Consultum which would justify him in 
proposing to the people the abrogation of the Lex Pompeia Licinia, and thus 
the possibility of terminating, ante tempus, Caesar's command. Such was the 
only legal procedure open to him, and that procedure is provided for in the 
Senatus Consultum, which was passed about a discussion to be held on March 1 in 
the following year.* In ad Fam. VIII 1, 2, 4, 5, 8 and 9, Caelius describes what has 
been happening in the Senate. In May he says that Marcellus was postponing 

1 Suetonius, Diu, Jul.25,1:‘gessitautemnouem pp. 163-4). 


annis, quibus in imperio fuit, haec fere,’ appears to 2 Cicero, ad Att. VIII, 3,3. I take this to be 
me to state merely the fact that Caesar governed March of 50B.c, See below. 


Gaul from 58 to 50 inclusive, and not to show 3 The precise cure of the MSS, reading is 
that Suetonius believed that Caesar’s command irrelevant to this discussion. 
was to last until the end of 49 (Hardy, of. cit., * Ad Fam, VIII, 8, 5. 
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his velatio to June x. In June he reports ‘ Marcelli impetus resederunt non 
inertia sed, ut mihi uidebantur, consilio.’ On August 1 hesays that Pompey was 
questioned in the Senate ‘de successione C. Caesaris,’ and the Senate decided 
to discuss the matter in his presence as soon as he returned to Rome. On 
September 2 Pompey declared in the Senate, ‘ nullum hoc tempore Senatus Con- 
sultum faciendum.’ In October he writes that after many postponements and 
serious discussion, and after it had been observed that Pompey’s wishes were on 
the side of a decision that Caesar should leave his province after March 1 (which 
in the context means should not be forced to leave his province until after 
March 1), a Senatus Consultum was passed postponing a decision until March 1 of 
the next year (50 B.c.). Caelius then quotes Pompey as saying ‘ se ante Kalendas 
Martias non posse sine iniuria de prouinciis Caesaris statuere, post Kalendas 
Martias se non dubitaturum.’ It is clear that there are two parties in the 
Senate—one that wishes to force on in 51 B.c. a discussion of the succession to 
Caesar’s provinces, another which prevails because of Pompey’s attitude, 
which is in favour of postponing the question until March 1, 50. The fact 
that these discussions were held in the year 51, and that these alternative 
policies were then possible, appears to me to prove, as certainly as anything in 
this business can be proved, that there was not a clause in a law, passed by 
the Roman: people on the proposal of Pompey, which forbade discussion before 
March 1, 50 B.c. It is one thing to discuss proposing the abrogation of a law, 
another thing to hold discussions which a law expressly forbids. Hirtius is 
being either inaccurate or over-partisan, and the letter of Caelius which some 
scholars have supposed to prove the existence of a clause forbidding discussion 
in fact proves the precise opposite. 

If a reason is needed why the Senate decided to prorogue the discussion 
until March 1, 50, a reason can be given. The discussion proposed for that 
date in the Senatus Consultum was not confined to Caesar’s provinces, but to the 
consular provinces, and to decide which these were to be required a review of 
the whole provincial situation. The month of February was given up to 
hearing embassies from the provinces,’ and the defensible thing to do was to wait 
until after that month so that the discussion might proceed with knowledge 
and without interruption. The party which wished to make sure of Pompey 
had every reason in the autumn of 51 to act as if the needs of the State were 
its one concern. 

I would suggest, then, that the evidence of the ancient authorities goes 
against the existence of such a clause, and the same conclusion seems probable 
if we consider the a priori probabilities. If the alleged clause to enable Caesar 
both to be elected consul for 48 B.c. and to continue governor of Gaul till 
the end of 49 was to be effective without further special legislation, three 
conditions had to be fulfilled. The first, which might, it is true, be an- 
ticipated, was the continuance in force of the Lex Sempronia governing 


1 Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, III, p. 1156. other senatorial business might at need be 
Though, indeed, ad. Att. 1, 14,5 shows that some fitted in. 
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appointment to consular provinces. The second was that Caesar’s provinces 
(or one of them) should be declared consular, not praetorian. For if the 
provinces were declared praetorian, nothing except a tribune’s veto could 
prevent them from being disposed of so that a successor could take over 
from Caesar on the day after the expiry of his legal term as fixed by the 
law.1 The third was that the Senate should exempt Caesar from the existing 
law which required candidature in person at Rome. For that was required 
in 56 and 55 B.c., and neither the Lex Pompeia Licinia nor any other law 
at that time freed Caesar from this obligation; otherwise the law of the 
Ten Tribunes in 52 would have been otiose. But if the Senate was willing to 
do this, would it not be willing also to abstain from sending a successor to 
Caesar before his election in 49 B.c.? If the Triumvirate continued to dominate 
Roman politics, was not Caesar secure? If it did not, the alleged clause did not 
really guarantee to him what he wanted. It would be idle to continue governor 
in Gaul till the end of 49 if that prevented him from being elected consul for 
48. What practical political advantage would there be in so elaborate a device, 
which would only be effective if it was not needed ? 

Further, it is not probable that Caesar then had any intention of staying 
in Gaul until the end of 49. It is not possible to read the Gallic War without 
feeling how ready Caesar was in each year from 56 to 52 to believe that his 
conquest of Gaul was on the verge of completion or completed. In the winter 
of 53 to 52 his actions show how he underrated Gallic resistance—his friends 
indeed proposed on his behalf that he should become consul with Pompey in 
52.2 So long as the coalition was in control at Rome—and at Luca this control 
must have seemed a sure thing—there would be no difficulty in securing dis- 
pensation from the rule about the interval between two consulships.* If this 
was so, why put in a clause which would make it easy for his opponents to 
say, You propose to leave Gaul and become consul at Rome, and yet the 
Roman people have made a law that a successor to you in Gaul shall not even 
be discussed until March, 50? 

It should be added that the prohibition of discussion did not give a new 
strength to Caesar’s position if we suppose that his legal command ran to the 
end of February, 49, because in that case his supporters would be able to use 
the arguments advanced by Cicero in the de prouincits consularibus 15, 37, that 
if his provinces were made consular a consul of the preceding year could not 
take them over—‘ Januario, Februario prouinciam non habebit: Kalendis ei 


1 Cicero, de prou, cons. 7, 17. 

# Suetonius, Diu. Iul. 26, 1; Dio XL 50-1. 

* That Caesar, B.C. 1, 32 says, ‘se nullum 
extraordinarium honorem appetisse, sed expec- 
tato legitimo tempore consulatus eo fuisse con- 
tentum quod omnibus ciuibus pateret,’ proves 
that Caesar did not in fact apply for dispensa- 
tion, and proves nothing else. In ad Fam. VIII 
8, 9 (written in October, 51), ‘Itaque iam, ut 
uideo, alteram utram ad condicionem descendere 


uult Caesar, ut aut maneat neque hoc anno sua 
ratio habeatur aut, si designari poterit, decedat,’ 
the words ‘hoc anno’ must refer to the ‘electoral’ 
year, that is the year ending with the elections of 
50 B.c., and envisage the possibility of Caesar’s 
candidature in that year. See on this Laqueur, 
op. cit., p. 244. In the same way ‘hoc anno’ in 
ad Att. VII 8, 4, written in December, 50, 
means the electoral year which would end with 
the elections of 49. 
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denique Martiis nascetur repente prouincia.’ Thus Mommsen’s view that the 
command ran into 49 B.C. is not in any way dependent on his view that tare 
was a clause forbidding discussion. But the safeguard of the command s 
extending into 49 B.c., though under the existing Lex Sempronia it enabled 
Caesar to remain governor in Gaul till the end of that year if his provinces 
remained consular, did not give to him what mattered just as much, the 
consulship for 48, unless the Senate or the people granted him dispensation 
from the law about candidature in person. The answer to the theory that 
Caesar had his command secured till February, 49, and so really till the end of 
the year if the provinces were made consular, and that he intended nearer the 
time to obtain, by privilegium or Senatorial dispensation, the right of candidature 
in absentia, is to be found in the evidence, which seems to me to be very 
strong, that in point of fact his command appears to have terminated before 
| mber, 50. 

ip me view we take of the precise relations of the triumvirs at Luca, 
one thing appears to be not improbable, viz. that the arrangement was that 
they should have commands which would end simultaneously.’ It is of course 
true that one of them might return to Rome earlier if he was ready ; indeed it 
must at moments have seemed a race—a race which Pompey won by the simple 
device of remaining at the winning post. But, even if Crassus and Caesar 
reflected on that possibility, it would seem to them at Luca that Pompey 
would have to play fair before the double claim of Caesar with the army of 
Gaul and Crassus with the army of Syria. At Luca Caesar cannot have 
foreseen Carrhae. If then we suppose that the three did decide that laws 
should be passed in 55 which would give them three coterminous commands 
we must conclude that Caesar’s command was not expressly secured to him 
till the end of February, 49, if we believe, as we are bound to believe, that the 
term fixed for Pompey and Crassus by the Lex Trebonia of 55 B.c. expired 
before that date. 

That no onedenies. Indeed, Prof. Judeich’s attempt to make Crassus and 
Pompey’s quinzuennium run to the last day of 50 has more than once a. 
refuted: the question is, is it possible to fix when the quinquennium © 
governorship granted to Pompey and Crassus was due to expire? For, if so, 
then, on the above assumption, we reach the date at which Caesar's governor- 
ship expired also. A. W. Zumpt, in his Studia Romana, published in rer 
suggested that the Lex Trebonia, which assigned to Crassus and Pompey ul eir 
commands, was passed on the Ides of November, 55, and brings that date into 
connexion with the Ides of November which crops up in the discussions that 
raged at Rome during the year 50. He thus drew the deduction that the 
guinquennium of Crassus and Pompey was due to end on, or on the day before, 
the Ides of November, 50, and that Caesar’s command legally ended at the 
same time. This suggestion won for him the approval of Napoleon III for 


1 This has appeared probable to several Stone, op. cit., p. 193. 
scholars, e.g. Mr. Marsh, of. cit., p. 278-9, Mr. 
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what that is worth, but his voice was hardly heard amid the magisterial 
thunders of Mommsen. The weak spot in Zumpt’s argument, as was soon 
pointed out, is that the Ides is not a dies comitialis and that therefore the Lex 
Trebonia could not have been passed on the Ides of November and that, hazy 
as is the chronological evidence for the year 55, it is practically certain that the 
law was passed considerably earlier in the year. It is true, if we may trust 
Dio XXXIX 36, that the Lex Trebonia and the Lex Pompeia Licinia were 
passed on the same day, but it is also clear that that was not of deliberate 
purpose and that the day on which the laws were passed has no necessary 
connexion with the term fixed in them. 

What I wish to suggest is that it is probable—more than that no one can 
say—that Zumpt’s date is right for the legal term of the three commands, and 
that the date has suffered by the false argumentation of its author. In the 
letters to Atticus (IV, 13, 2) Cicero writes from Tusculum, after November 14 
and before November 17, and says, ‘Crassum quidem nostrum minore dignitate 
aiunt profectum paludatum.’ His going was not in peace, for as we learn from 
Plutarch, Crassus 16, the tribune Ateius had staged a demonstration to protest 
against Crassus going off to make war on a friendly power. The passage in 
Plutarch suggests, though it does not prove, that Crassus was in a hurry to go 
where he thought glory awaited him, and that the day of his departure was 
known. That he went paludatus shows that he was then legally governor of 
Syria. What I suggest—though I admit I am here advancing a conjecture— 
is that the Lex Trebonia had fixed the Ides of November for the first day of his 
quinquennium and that he set out to govern Syria the moment he became its 
governor. 

There seems to be nothing improbable in the law fixing a future date for 
the commencement of the command. If the purpose of the Lex Pompeia 
Licinia and of the Lex Trebonia was to arrange that the commands of all three 
dynasts should end on the same day, the only practicable arrangement would 
be to begin the periods at a date either prospective or retrospective, for no one 
could ensure that two laws would be actually passed on the same day. There 
was no such strong reason as was responsible for the passing of the Lex Vatinia 
with a retrospective date. If the date was prospective it was clearly desirable, 
as has been said, to fix a date which would make Caesar governor of all his 
three provinces and not only Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for five years before 
new consuls came into office. There is indeed some evidence that Crassus 
could not declare himself to be governor of Syria during the summer of 55. 
There was trouble about his levying of troops in Italy,! and Gabinius in 
Syria, who had good reason not to challenge the dynasts wantonly, was 
unwilling to recognize the legatus whom Crassus sent to prepare his way 
before him.” 

Granted that it is reasonably possible to begin the command of Crassus 
on the Ides of November, 55, and end it on the day before the Ides, 50, then it 
2 Dio XXXIX 60, 4. 
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is possible to give significance to the Ides of November when it appears in the 
year 50 as apparently a crucial date. It is the appearance of this date, 
together with the difficulties which attach themselves to the hypotheses of 
March 1, 49, March 1, 50, December 31, 50, and to that of no date at all but only 
a prohibition of the discussion of a successor before March 1, 50, which induced 
me to begin this enquiry. 

In April or May of the year 50 Caelius writes to Cicero (ad Fam. VIII, 11, 3): 
‘Quod ad rem publicam attinet, in unam causam omnis contentio conlecta est ut 
de prouinciis ; in quam adhuc incubuisse cum senatu Pompeius uidetur ut Caesar 
Id. Nou. decedat; Curio omnia potius subire constituit quam id pati, ceteras 
suas abiecit actiones. Nostri porro, quos tu bene nosti, ad extremum certamen 
rem deducere non audebant. Scaena rei totius haec: Pompeius, tamquam 
Caesarem non impugnet sed quod illi aequum putet constituat, ait Curionem 
quaerere discordias, ualde autem non uult et plane timet Caesarem cos. desig. 
prius quam exercitum et prouinciam tradiderit. Accipitur satis male a Curione 
et totus eius secundus consulatus exagitatur. Hoc tibi dico: Si omnibus rebus 
prement Curionem, Caesar defendet intercessorem ; si, quod uidentur, reformi- 
darint, Caesar quoad uolet manebit.’ 

The situation is that Pompey urges as not infringing Caesar’s rights that 
Caesar should leave his provinces on the Ides of November, being anxious that 
Caesar should not become consul designate until after he has handed over his 
army and provinces. This motive is repeated in a letter written in September 
(ad Fam. VIII, 14, 2)‘ . .. Cn. Pompeius constituit non pati C. Caesarem 
consulem aliter fieri nisi exercitum et prouincias tradiderit ’ (where ‘fieri’ must 
mean ‘to be elected,’ answering to cos. desig. in the earlier letter). Pompey 
will then gain his end if Caesar leaves his province on the Ides of November, 
and Curio will suffer anything in order to prevent Caesar being forced to leave 
his province on that date. The Ides of November must be those of the year 
50 B.c., for Caesar’s election, if it now happened, would take place in July, 49. 
It is not easy to see how his departure from his provinces on the Ides of 
November, 49 would prevent anything happening in the previous July. Curio 
would cease to be tribune on December g, 50. It is not easy to see how his 
opposition would be important in connexion with any Ides of November 
except those of the year 50 B.c. This date, Ides of November, 50 B.c., had 
apparently already played some part in the controversy, if we can give any 
force to the word ‘adhuc’ in the opening sentence quoted from Caelius’ letter. 
If it is a date before the end of Caesar’s command as fixed by the Lex 
Pompeia Licinia, Pompey cannot claim not to be injuring Caesar's interests. 
On the other hand, to insist upon Caesar leaving his province on the Ides of 
November, 50 denies Caesar’s deduction from the law of the Ten Tribunes 


1 The ingenious theory of Professor Tenney was chosen, and implies, as other theories, a 
Frank is answered by Dr. Rice Holmes, of. cit., | concession which would deceive no one, much 
p. 248, n. 3. The theory of Mr. Stone, of. cit., less Caesar. 

p. 201, does not explain why this particular date 
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that he is entitled to continue governor in Gaul until after his election as 
consul (see p. 18). This is sufficient ground for Curio’s opposition. 

These considerations seem to me to make probable—more one cannot say 
—Zumpt’s suggestion that the Ides of November, 50 was in fact the day on 
which Caesar’s command as defined in the Lex Pompeia Licinia ended. Two 
further considerations may be added, though I do not claim for them great 
weight. If the commands of Caesar and Pompey were in the first instance 
timed to end on the same day, then Curio had an argument in equity for 
proposing on December 1 that both should lay down their command, for, apart 
from the action of the Senate in 52, Pompey’s command would have ended as 
well as that of Caesar. To those who urged that Caesar’s war was over, he 
could reply that Pompey’s war had never begun, and that peace was 
best preserved by ending the extension which Pompey had received, if the 
Senate was not prepared to treat Caesar with like generosity. The force of 
this plea may explain the revulsion of feeling in the Senate which gave to 
Curio’s proposal a majority of 370 to 22. The second consideration is sub- 
jective—the feeling that the situation becomes rapidly more critical and reaches 
a head towards the end of the year 50 in a way which is intelligible if the legal 
term of Caesar’s command was reached and passed during November, hard to 
understand if it still lay two or three months ahead. 

F. E. ApDcOocK. 
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ed. Two | EMBRYOLOGICAL ANALOGIES IN PRE-SOCRATIC 
1em great COSMOGONY. 

t instance 

; Tue extent of the dependence of early Greek cosmogony on mythical conceptions 
equity for has long been a prolific source of controversy. Views on the subject have varied from 
for, apart Professor Cornford’s claim that ‘ there is a real continuity between the earliest rational 
ended as speculation and the religious representation that lay behind it’! to Professor Burnet’s 
sover,he | extreme statement, ‘it is quite wrong to look for the origins of Ionian science in 
eee: mails mythological ideas of any kind.’* The solution of the problem that I wish to suggest 

: is one which should satisfy those who insist on ‘the scientific character of the early 
od, if the Greek cosmology,’* while retaining a direct connection with pre-scientific beliefs— 
2 force of namely, that some, at least, of the earliest philosophers founded their doctrines of the 
1 gave to beginning of the universe on a deliberate rationalization of earlier and contemporary 
n is sub- mythical ideas. The appearance of notions like the ‘ world-egg’ in a number of 
pen passages,‘ too well known for quotation, shows that primitive cosmogony assumed an 

analogy between the generation of the world and the generation of animate creatures. 
the legal I believe it can be proved that, so far from the ‘renunciation of sexual imagery’ 
, hard to which even Professor Cornford® has recently attributed to Anaximander, he and other 
philosophers retained the habit of regarding cosmogony and anthropogony as parallel 
DCOCK, phenomena, only substituting for the mythical ‘ world-egg’ a more scientific view of 


the embryo and its development. They looked at the world through the same spect- 
acles as their predecessors, but after wiping from them the rose tint of mythological 
fancy. 

The many treatises of the Corpus Hippocraticum which deal with embryology® and 
kindred subjects make use of certain common assumptions, which may therefore be 
taken as the general medical belief, at any rate during the latter part of the fifth 
century B.c. The most simple and explicit version of these assumptions is in Ilepi 
piovos madiov, ch. 12, a few sentences of which I quote from Littré’s text: 


kat adrai poe Kar pony ore yovn Bepparvopevn 
mvevpa Kai apinow’ apa de Kat amd ) Tveovons mvony Kat 
mepiréraras yap apd’ avriv rd éLwhev, cvvexés yivopevov, are 
yAiexpov én’ dpty Aerrov efiorarat ipevoedes* Oepparvd- 
pevos yap kai 6 dpros aiperars dv proaras, Keivy Td dpevoedes yiveras. 


| The moist seed, solidified? by the heat of the womb into which it is separated 


off (dwréxpwis*), attracts (€Axe.®) cool breath from the mother’s body. The 

1 From Religion to Philosophy, preface. 8 The frequent recurrence of this word in the 

2 Early Greek Philosophy, third edition, p.13. I embryological sections of the Corpus Hippo- 

shall in future refer to this work as craticum (e.g. in Ilept and Ilepi dcalrys 1, 

| 3 E.G.P. 3, p. 24. chs. 27-28) shows that it was the regular term for 
, ¢ E.g., Aristophanes, Birds 693-703; Plato, the ‘ separating off’ of the seed from the parent. 


Sophist 242c; Eurip, fr. 48; Aesch. fr. 44; The use of the word is studied by A. Keus in 
Apoll. Rhod. I, 496 sqq. ; Lucretius I, 250-25. his dissertation Ueber philosophische Begriffe und 


5 Cambridge Ancient History, vol. IV, p. 542. Theovien in den hippokvatischen Schriften (K6ln, 
6 J use such terms only forconvenience. Em- 1914). 
bryology was not, of course, a separate depart- ® This was the usual term for the ‘ drawing’ 
ment of science at this time. of breath. Among the many places where it 


7 GOpoltera: xai waxtverar Oeppawouern, at the occurs in the Corpus Hippocraticum are Iepi capxav 
beginning of Ilepi rasdlov, 12. 6, Tlept duairys 1. 9, and Iepi picros dvOpwrov 5. 
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result of this process is the formation of a membrane or caul (ipjv!) round the 
embryo. 

I hope to show, by detailed examination of the terms used in certain passages, 
that some aspects of early cosmogony can be properly understood only by comparison 
with embryological beliefs of the kind here expressed. If the use of such an analogy 
is considered proved by the passages themselves, the only possible conclusion is that 
similar doctrines to those of Ilepi ¢iovos wadiov, if perhaps in a simpler form, were 
already held in the time of the earliest philosophers, since it is scarcely conceivable 
that the medical writers should have founded their theories—theories tallying roughly 
with observation—on an analogy with the cosmogony of the century before last. 
Nevertheless, any such demonstration by means of terminology will be more con- 
vincing if it can be shown beforehand that its results are historically not improbable 
—first, that the sixth-century Greeks are likely to have been interested in the 
conception and growth of the embryo; and secondly, that they are likely to have held 
views on the subject similar to those assumed in the Corpus Hippocraticum. 

Obstetrics is one of the oldest of the sciences, and those who practised it even in 
the earliest times must have formulated some conception of the process by which the 
foetus developed. But every anthropologist knows that interest in birth and other 
phenomena connected with sex is a regular feature of primitive societies long before 
other aspects of biology are even thought of.2 Mythical and symbolical notions are 
often replaced in time by more scientific ideas, probably derived in some cases from 
study of the eggs of fowls.* There is every reason for supposing that the Greeks 
were no exception to the rule. Apart from passages in literature like those in 
Aeschylus’ Eumenides,* the myth of the ‘ world-egg ’ and the many references in our 
information about the Pre-Socratics to particular questions like the temperature and 
position of male and female embryos are sufficient indications that in Greece, too, 
mythical symbolism was followed by more rational doctrines. The scantiness of our 
information makes it impossible to determine exactly what form these doctrines first 
took. But various considerations suggest that they are likely to have been similar to 
those assumed and elaborated in the Corpus Hippocraticum. Examination of eggs 
would naturally lead to the conclusion that the embryo consisted of a more solid 
central nucleus surrounded by a layer of ‘nourishment,* which in its turn was 
enclosed within a membrane.® ‘The hot’ and ‘the cold,’ which play such a large 
part in the doctrine, are of course assumptions used by all early Greek thinkers, and 
are frequently connected with the internal heat essential for life and the cooling 


The breathing of the embryo before birth, ac- 
cepted by most of the medical writers, was dis- 
puted, like some other medical assumptions, 
by certain philosophers. Cf. Menon, Anonymi 
Londin. 18. 8, p. 31 for Philolaus, and Aét. 5. 15 
(Dox. Graeci 425-6) for Empedoclesand Diogenes. 

1 Other words for this membrane are édépua, 
xoprov and wdyos. In Ilepi diairns 1. 
to, the words rév repiéxovra mayor are used of the 
‘skin of the world ’—as Fredrich says (Hippo- 
kratische Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1899, p. 101), ‘die 
durch KaAlte erstarrte Schicht, welche als Haut 
den K6érper und einer Haut das Weltall 
umgiebt.’ Cf. the passages cited by Fredrich in 
his note ad loc., and Ilepi dairns 4. 89. The 
author of Ilept capxdv g regards the formation of 
a membrane as a usual result of the action of 
cold air on warm liquid. 

2 See Ploss and Bartels, Das Weib in der 


Natur- und Volkerkunde, Berlin, 1927. 

3 The development of the chick in the egg, as 
described in Ilepi 30, is very similar 
to that of the human embryo expounded in 
ch, 12. That this parallel was generally recog- 
nised is shown by the use of the egg in mythology. 
According to Cadman, artificial incubation may 
have been practised in Egypt as early as 3000 B.c. 

4 E.g. ll. 606-8, 658-661, 665. 

5 The ‘white’ was generally regarded as rpog7 
for the ‘ yolk’ (cf. Arist. De gen. anim. 3. 2,7258 22), 
just as cool breath was rpog7% for ‘the hot.’ Cf., 
among many passages in the Corpus Hippocraticum, 
Ilept 3: yap wupl Td wveiua rip 
SHépos ovx av Sivaro Also Llepi 
mavdiov 12, and Ilepi capxav passim, 

6 The same word is used of this membrane 
and of the caul. Cf. xépiov ap. Arist. De gen. 
anim., loc. cit., and Hist. anim. 6. 13. 4. 
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breath necessary to ‘nourish’ the heat and keep it in check. The primitive nature 
of these conceptions is also shown by the parallels to be found in the first theories of 
Indian and Chinese embryologists. The amniotic membrane appears in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, together with nourishment of the foetus in the womb and a drawing of vital 
force between mother and embryo which may be comparable with the Hippo- 
cratic €Axev.? 

The early philosophers most likely to have regarded cosmogony in the same 
light as the development of the embryo or the egg are those most interested in the 
origin and nature of the human body. We therefore naturally turn in quest of such 
parallels to Anaximander, whose evolutionary views are reported from Theophrastus 
by the doxographers, and to the Pythagoreans, who, if they took less interest in 
dietetics than Aristoxenus would have us believe, were clearly in close contact with 
medical thought. 

One of the chief causes of dispute concerning the source of Greek cosmogony 
has been the following statement about Anaximander, taken by the doxographer from 
Theophrastus : 


Td éx Tov didiov ydovipov te Kai Yvxpov Kata THY yéverw Tovde TOU 
Kai Tia pAoyds repipuyvar TH wept THY yHV ws 
devipp prov: FHorivos droppayeions Kai eis KixXAovs 
Tov HAvov Kal THY Kal TOs 


It has been generally recognized that the ideas here involved savour of the primitive, ¢ 
but there is no means of deciding how close the expression of them is to Anaximander’s 
own words.® I hope to show by examination of particular terms that Theophrastus’ 
paraphrase, if paraphrase it is, retains embryological analogies present in the 
original. 

7d éx Tov dudiov yovipov Oepuod te kai clearly suggests the seed, which, 
itself becoming hot, draws in ‘the cold’ from the mother and so forms the embryo.°® 
If, as Professor Burnet once thought, é« tov ddiov is equivalent to €« tov dzeipov, it is 
relevant to remember that space was probably regarded as feminine—the vrodox7 
yeveoews Of the Timaeus; the phrase will then go with both yovipov and droxpiAnvar. 
But it may, as Heidel suggests, mean ‘ from eternity.’ 

yéveow, of course, fits anthropogony and cosmogony equally well. 

aroxptOnvat is, as I have shown, the usual word for the ‘ separating off’ of the 
seed. In Simplicius, Phys. 24. 13, a passage which unfortunately confuses Anaxi- 
mander’s doctrine with later ideas,’ occurs the phrase amoxpivopevwv tov evavtiwv dia 
Tas dudiov xuyoews. The interpretation of the last four words has been much 
disputed, but the possibility of explaining them by an embryological analogy is shown 
by Keus’® conclusion from an examination of the uses of the term xivyois, ‘dass 
das Schlagwort ist zur Bezeichnung des beginnenden Lebens.” 

pAoyds ogaipay is interpreted by Heidel as a ring of flame, partly to adjust our 
account to the theory of the vortex (8¢vn), and partly to make exact the simile as 


1 See Professor W. A. Heidel, Antecedents of 
Greek Corpusculay Theories, in Harvard Studtes in 
Classical Philology, vol. 22 (1911), pp. 111 sqq. 

2 I am indebted for this suggestion to Dr. 
Joseph Needham. 

3 (Plut.) Stvom. 2 (Dox. Graeci, p. 579). I 
quote Diels’ text. The conjectural readings of 
Zeller (g@noi rob dsdlov 7d Te Kai 
yuxpév) and Mullach (-yoviyou re kal puxpédr) 
seem to me due to failure to understand the 
passage, 

4 I can see no justification for Heidel’s con- 
clusion that we here ‘find masked in Stoic 
phraseology the dépsoros of Theophrastus,’ 


although parts of his discussion of the subject 
(Proc. Amer. Acad. 48, pp. 686-9) are valuable. 

5 Anaximander’s treatise was known to 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. See Heidel, Joc. cit. 

6 Cf. Theophrastus, De igne 1: % yéviuos év rois 
xal Oepudrns. 

7 Cf. the use of the word grotyeiwy. 

8 Of. cit., p. 32. 

® He continues, ‘Aus allen wiedergegebenen 
Worten aber erhellt die Meinung, dass die xivnois 
der Grund des Lebeus ist, eine Annahme, die im 
schroffen Gegensatze steht zu den Ausfiihrungen 
eines Plato und Aristoteles, die in der xiynois erst 
eine Folge des Lebensprinzips (yvy%) sehen.’ 
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to dévdpw dArowy. It is not clear whether he thinks ogaipa was used by Theophrastus 
(or Anaximander) with this meaning, or was carelessly added by the doxographer, 
but neither alternative avoids the difficulty that there is no other instance of cdaipa 
in this sense. A sphere is, moreover, necessary to account for the fixed stars, and is 
implied by Aristotle in de caelo 295b 10. It ean hardly be ‘taken for granted,’ as 
Heidel says, that Aristotle was wrong. 

ws to Sevdpp pAordv, ‘like bark round a tree,’ is a much more significant phrase 
than the translation suggests. ¢Aods is derived from ¢Aéw, a verb always closely 
connected with generation, and means any skin that forms round a growing organism, 
whether plant or animal. Thus Aristotle? uses it of the membrane round an egg, 
and, according to Aétius,* Anaximander himself applied it to the prickly skin 
encircling the first animals. I suggest that Anaximander wished to compare ‘the 
skin of the world’ to this membrane, which he saw to develop round eggs, human 
embryos, and trees alike. The words r@ dévipy were added either by him or by 
Theophrastus or the doxographer because it was to the soft, inner bark of trees that 
ghAows was usually applied. That they are not to be stressed is shown by the 
description of the ¢Aotds as a sphere. 

droppayeions has often been taken to refer to the ‘ tearing ’ of the sphere of flame. 
Heidel rightly points out that it is more properly applicable to the detaching of a new 
growth from the parent body, and it may mean, as he suggests, the separation of the 
sphere from the air round the earth. But the ‘parent body’ in this case is rd drecpov, 
and the analogy would be closer if the sphere and its contents at a certain stage of 
their development were detached, in a more complete sense than that of the earlier 
from 7d arepov, just as in Aristotle (Asst. anim. 5. 18. 550a 3Sqq.) ‘the in- 
dividual polyp becomes detached (droppayévrwv is the word used) from the vine-like 
mass’ which propagated it. 


These phrases suggest that we have here a picturesque macrocosmic version of 
embryological beliefs similar to those assumed in the Corpus Htppocraticum. Since 
there is no mention of breathing, perhaps Anaximander was thinking primarily of an 
egg, but it matters little whether he had in mind this or the human embryo, or both. 
The plausibility of the conclusion is increased by the fact that such an analogy was 
undoubtedly used by Leucippus, in the details of whose cosmology, as Professor 
Burnet says,‘ ‘ we seem to be reading once more of the speculations of Anaximenes 
or Anaximander’: instead of ¢Aows the more regular medical term ipjv is used of 
the membrane, in which atoms are enclosed to form a spherical mass® after being 
separated off xara droropny THs | 

‘The Pythagoreans,’ wrote Professor Burnet, ‘followed Anaximander pretty 
closely in their cosmology,’” and the existence of resemblances between the two, 
whether due to direct imitation or to similar methods of approach, cannot be denied. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find in our evidence for the Pythagorean cosmogony 
also traces of ideas derived from embryological beliefs. Our chief source is Aristotle: 


xai ot Kevov, ai To Ovpavy Ek TOU 
Te Ws avamveovts Kal Td Kevov, Stopifec ras pices,® ws GvTos TOU 


1 Class. Philol. I, p. 281. 

2 Hist an. 5. 34. I. 

4 E.G.P.3, p. 339. 

5 Cf. wadiov 12: 
yovh orpoyytAn éoriv ipéve, 

6 Diog. 9. 31 sqq. We may note in passing 
that the doctrine of the vortex, which is used by 
Leucippus, is not incompatible with the view of 
Anaximander’s cosmogony here put forward. 
The development of the embryo is only one of 
several analogies which he wove together in his 
picture of the world. 

7 E.G.P.3, p. 61. 

8 The differentiating power of rveiua (or xevdr) 


$5.19. 4. 


expressed in 8 diopife: ras gicets may perhaps be 
comparable with the effect of breath on the 
embryo as described in Ilept gictos rasdiov 17: 
capt avfouévn rod mvevmaros apOpoirat, Kal 
Epxerat év abrén Exacrov 7b ws Td . . . 
gvowpeva yap diicrara xara ovyyéveay. 
‘ Differentiation of the kinds (gdces)’ is such an 
excellent description of this process that I suspect 
that Aristotle’s explanation by the division of 
things through void was either his own invention 
or a late Pythagorean addition to the doctrine. 
It implies a clear distinction between void and 
substance more reminiscent of the Atomists than 
of Pre-Parmenidean thought. 
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Tov Kat [rijs] Stopivews* Kal mparov év trois Td yap 


xevov Stopifew thy piow avtov.* 

The ‘ breath’ and ‘ void’ here mentioned are, of course, the same thing. Aristotle 
puts more emphasis on 1d xevév because that is the subject which he is at the moment 
discussing ; but if, as seems likely, the doctrine to which he refers is prior to Empe- 
docles, its holder can have had no notion of ‘ void’ as Aristotle conceived it. 

This doctrine of ‘cosmic breathing ’ is clearly based on the analogy of human 
respiration: the only doubtful point is whether the Pythagoreans had that of the 
adult or that of the embryo in mind. Unfortunately, none of the passages which 
I have quoted offers any internal evidence to show whether it refers to the origin of 
the cosmos or to the process whereby the cosmos continues to exist; but there is one 
statement of Aristotle's the terminology of which is scarcely intelligible except 
through the assumption of a parallel between the development of the world and that 
of the foetus by breathing: 


ot pev odv mérepov od yéveowv, Set 
pavepos yap Aéyovow ws Tov Evds eit’ erumédwv cit’ Ex poids eit’ 
orépparos eit’ Gv dropovow eireiv, Td Tov dmreipou Ste Kai Erepaivero 
trd Tov réparos.? 


The last clause is difficult to understand with ¢£ éruréSwv and éx xpos (whatever 
they may mean), but is an accurate description of the first step in the growth of the 
‘seed.’ The word ¢fAxero, so often applied to respiration, is particularly significant. 
It seems, then, highly probable that at least some of the earlier Pythagoreans, 
identifying the ‘limit’ (if the term wépas existed so early) with owéppa, made use 
of the same analogy between embryo and macrocosm which Anaximander appears 
to have employed, and it is natural to suppose that this analogy is the basis of the 
other references to cosmic breathing azeipov. 

The doctrine of the ‘limit’ and the ‘unlimited’ was developed in several 
different ways, mostly dependent on mathematical notions and therefore outside the 
province of this article. But there is one version of it—the belief in a ‘ central fire’ 
—which seems to retain traces of the parallel with the embryo. The explanations 
usually given by modern commentators? of the source of this concept treat it as an 
attempt to account for an observed fact, and are entirely contrary to Aristotle’s 
statement‘ that the holders of the doctrine did not construct it to fit phenomena, 
but distorted the phenomena to suit certain preconceptions. It is surely to these 


1 Physics 4. 6, 213B 22sqq. I quote Diels’ text. 
The MSS. have mvetduaros, which is altered by 
both Diels and Heidel (xveGua). The point is of 
little importance for my interpretation, but the 
recurrence of the phrase éx rod dmelpov elsewhere 
makes a change to éx roi dwelpov rveduaros here 
scarcely credible. Stobaeus (Ec/. 1. 18, 1c, Dox. 
Graeci, p. 316), after mentioning the passage 
which I have quoted, cites a parallel state- 
ment: dé rs girocodilas 
rpwTy Tov pev odpavdy elvar Eva, Ou 
dé €x Tod dreipov xpbvov re xal 7d 
8 ras xdpas del, The same thing is 
expressed more simply by Aétius (2. 9. 1, Doz. 
Graeci, p. 338): of IlvOaydpou éxrds elvac 
Tou eis dvamvel 6 Kai od. 
The commentaries of Simplicius (651. 26) and 
Philoponos (615. 22) on the Physics passage are 
of no assistance in its interpretation. 

2 Met. N. 3, 10914 13 sqq. As Ross says in his 


note ad loc., it is possible that these suggestions 
‘might be merely derisive conjectures of 
Aristotle’s own.’ But iv view of his use of the 
word xpods in the Pythagorean sense of ‘ surface,’ 
together with the terminology of the last clause, 
it seems more likely that he is mentioning 
accounts given by the Pythagoreans themselves. 
Ross admits that ‘ his reference to seed probably 
implies that some Pythagoreans thought of the 
generation of numbers as akin to that of living 
beings.’ At 10924 32, Aristotle satirically suggests 
that the Platonic ‘one’ may also be derived ws 
dwo omépparos. 

3 E.g. Burnet in E.G.P.3, p, 298. 

4 De caelo B, 13, 2934 18 sqq. Admittedly the 
particular ‘ preconception’ which Aristotle cites 
is not explicitly concerned with embryology, but 
he is only choosing one of many, or even making 
a guess of his own. 
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preconceptions, rather than to fifth-century science, that we must look for the origin 
of the theory, and the only method of finding them is to examine our evidence 
about the ‘ central fire’ in the light of earlier Pythagorean cosmogony. 

The thesis I wish to maintain, that one of the ‘ preconceptions’ was the analogy 
of the embryo and its development, is based on the following passages : 


Aristotle, de caelo B, 13, 293A 27 Sqq.: TY yap TimwTary oiovrat TV 
TymuwTarny irapxev xwpav, rip pev ys Tiymmrepov, Td mépas 7d 
kai Td pérov Tépas. 

Aétius, 2, 7, 7 (Dox. Graect, p. 336)?: PiAdAaos rip év péow 7d Kévtpov 
éoriav Tov mavrus Karel Kai ofkov kai pyntépa Geov Bwpdy te Kal pétpov 
dicews. Kai radi wip érepov avwratw mporov hice: TO pérov. 

PiAoAdov Baxxat ap, Stob. Ecl. 1. 15, 7: 6 xdopos els yiyver Oar ard 
Tov Kai ard Tov eis TO Sta ToOis KAT, 

Stob. Ecl. 1. 21, 6:* 7d yyepovixdy €v TO wupi, drep tpdrews Sixnv 
THs TOU TavTds <ogaipas> oO Snprovpyds Oeds. 


From these passages three conclusions may be drawn: 

(a) That the ‘ central fire’ was identified with the ‘one’ or ‘limit’ Aristotle 
clearly regards wip and 1rd wépas as alternative names for that which the Pytha- 
goreans looked upon as tyuwrarov. This is also implied by the fact that the word 
‘hearth,’ applied by Aétius to the ‘fire,’ was used by the author of a quotation 
in Stobaeus of the ‘ one.’® 

(6) That the ‘fire’ was the beginning in time, as well as the spatial centre, 
of the universe. It is the first dice, that from which the cosmos started, the 
leading part which the Creator fixed as a keel® before building the ship of 
the world. 

(c) That one stage in the development of the cosmos from the ‘central fire’ was 
the formation of an outer sphere of fire (i.e. the fixed stars), which is also called 
mépas. This is rd érxarov, contrasted by Aristotle with pécov, the ‘ surrounding 
fire’ which Aétius describes as dvwrdtw, 7d avw of Stobaeus’ quotation from Philolaus. 


1 The previous sentence, Kai érépors 
cuvdstee wh TH yo THY ToD pécov 
ro éx Tav GOpovew 
Adywr, has led some com- 
mentators, from Alexander to Sainte-Hilaire, to 
suppose that the preconception here stated is 
attributed to a group of philosophers different 
from the Pythagoreans previously mentioned. 
But the identity of this group has never been 
discovered, for the simple reason that it did not 
exist. Simplicius’ interpretation is clearly the 
right solution of the mystery: woA)ois xai 
Sdtae wh Thy méony TH 
ei Td obx ex THS TOY Tis 
AapBdvor, GAN’ éx THs Tar Adywr The 
Pythagorean argument from the relative merits 
of the elements is one which many might follow, 
if they trusted mere words instead of the evidence 
of their senses. 

2 According to Diels, this probably comes 
from Theophrastus through Poseidonius, 

3 [ do not wish to stress the value of this 
fragment as evidence. Although accepted by 
Boeckh, it is rejected by Burnet and suspected 
by Diels, whose main reason seems to be that it 
conflicts with Stobaeus’ immediately preceding 
statement that Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle 
held that the cosmos had neither top nor bottom. 
But Theophrastus’ account of the central fire 
theory, as reproduced in Aétius, certainly regards 


the universe in terms of dyw and xdrw, whether 
this broke away from the orthodox Pythagorean 
view or not. The title Bdxya: is admittedly 
Alexandrian. 

“ Also from Theophrastus through Poseidonius, 
The insertion of ogaipas is due to Diels, The 
picturesque language indicates that Theophrastus 
kept close to the Pythagorean statement. 

5 Stob. Ecl. 1. 21. 8: appoober, ev, 
év Tw THs opaipas éoria xadeirat. This also is 
accepted by Diels as a genuine fragment of Philo- 
laus, but rejected by Burnet. Cf. Anatolius, 
Tlepi dexddos, p. 30 (Heiberg): riv piow 
éorias rpbwov év idpicOa, quoted by Miss 
Richardson in her article ‘The Myth of Er’ 
(C.Q., October, 1926). My version of the origin 
of the ‘central fire’ doctrine is not inconsistent 
with Miss Richardson’s interesting theory that 
the fire was at the centre of the earth. 

6 The metaphor of the keel seems to have been 
specially applied to the embryo. Thus we have 
oloy éx Spvdxwv in Plato, Zim. 81b, and Aétius 
5. 17. 2: "AptororéAns rhv ws 

yews (but see Diels’ note, Dox. Graeci, p. 190, 
note 1). Cf. Fabricius’ ‘ Nature first stretcheth 
out the Chine Bone, with the ribs drawn round 
it, as the keel, and congruous principle, whereon 
she foundeth and finisheth the whole pile,’ For 
the relation of this to the word odds, see E.G.P.3, 
Pp. 294, note 1. 
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It seems to me that these three points can only be coordinated—as they must 
be in any theory about the ‘central fire ’—by the supposition that the doctrine was a 
modified version of the same parallel between foetus and macrocosm which seems 
present in the Pythagorean concept of ‘ breathing from the unlimited.’ The idea of 
‘ breathing’ is not mentioned, but instead the heat of the seed from which the world 
grows, entirely ignored by our other information about Pythagorean cosmogony, 
is now brought into such prominence that a ‘ fire’? replaces the earth as the centre 
and source of the universe.? 

Here the question arises, whether we know of any Pythagorean who is likely to 
have produced such a modified version of the parallel between the ‘one’ and the 
‘seed.’ We certainly do. Aétius’ ascription of the doctrine to Philolaus, which, 
although accepted by Diels, Prachter, and many other scholars, was rejected by 
Burnet,® is highly plausible if the interpretation I have given is correct. The 
excerpts from Menon’s Jatrika in the Papyrus Anonymus Londinensis show that 
Philolaus was a medical man of heterodox views, the most distinctive of which was 
his emphasis on fire as the source of life and the essential characteristic of the seed, 
and his denial (in company with one or two other philosophers) of respiration before 
birth : 


@iAdAaos 6 Kpotwvidryns cvvertdvas Ta odpara éx Oeppov. apéroya 

yap avra evar Yuxpov, vropipvioKwv ard TowvTwv* Td eivar Oeppov, Kara- 
oxevaotixoy ToLTO TOU Kal O Toros dé, cis Ov KataBoAy airy), 
Kai éxeivyr,* 
Since it is clear that from the pseudo-Hippocratic [epi Acairns® and from the Ilepi 
‘EBdopddwv (if, as Boll, Fredrich, and others assert, the Greek version of that treatise 
belonged to the fifth century B.c.) that medical writers in Philolaus’ time® were 
still making use of the comparison between the human body and the cosmos, the 
supposition that he adopted the same method seems not unlikely. 

The scantiness of our evidence makes it impossible to decide how far the other 
Pre-Socratic cosmogonists were influenced by the embryological analogy here attri- 
buted to Anaximander and the Pythagoreans. But it is perhaps significant that 
Aristotle’s version’ of Thales’ motive for the choice of water is a comparison of the 
wetness of the ‘seed’; and that the only fragment we possess of Anaximenes equates 
the air surrounding the cosmos with that by which we live. A more definite refer- 
ence to the growth of the foetus is to be found in our information about the doctrine 
of Pherecydes, who seems to me to have based his cosmogony on a combination of 

1 [lip and ré Oepudv were interchangeable in tried to show in the course of this article exactly 
early Greek thought, though later differentiated what that connection was. 
(cf. Theophrastus, De igne 1). 5 1. 10, 


2 It is interesting to find that in the ‘geo- 6 Diels (Hermes, 28, pp. 417 sqq.), followed by 
metrical’ Pythagorean cosmology fire was made Frank (/oc, cit.), places Philolaus, on account of 


up of pyramids—the simplest and primary solids. 
Cf. Plato, Tim. 56b: forw... 70 rijs 
oTepedv “yeyovos eldos mupds crotxeiov omépua. 
Cf. also Aétius, 2. 6. 5 (Dox. Graeci, p. 334), which, 
as Burnet says (E.G.P.°, pp. 283-4), must refer 
to fourth-century Pythagorean doctrine. 

3 E.G.P.3, pp. 297 sqq. 

4 Pap. Anon. Londin, 18. 8, p. 31. Burnet 
(E.G.P.%, p. 279), like E. Frank (Plato und die 
sogenannten Pythagoreer, p. 328), derives Philolaus’ 
medical doctrine of the‘ inhaling of cold breath’ 
from ‘the old Pythagorean theory,’ but this is 
incredible in view of the fact that it is assumed 
by all fifth-century medical writers. The exist- 
ence of a ‘connection’ is indeed clear, and I have 


his medical doctrines, at the beginning of the 
fourth century. His reasons seem to me insuffi- 
cient, but the point does not materially affect the 
view here put forward. 

7 See Met. A, 3, 983b. 18 sqq., paraphrased ir 
Theophrastus, Phys, op., fr. 1 (Dox. Graeci, p. 475). 
Verbal parallels show that Burnet is probably 
right in saying that ‘ Aristotle ascribed to Thales 
the arguments used at a later date by Hippon of 
Samos in support of a similar thesis.’ But Hip- 
pon may very well have taken the argument 
from Thales, as Aristotle implies. 

8 For Anaximenes’ interest in respiration, see 
Plutarch, De prim. frig. 7. 947. 
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two conceptions of the microcosm—the mythical equation of the male with Heaven, 
the female with Earth, and the seed with Eros, and the more rational explanation, in 
which the embryo forms itself from the three essentials of life, ‘the hot,’ ‘the cold,’ 
and ‘the wet.’ The simplest version of the theory is quoted by Damascius from 
Eudemus: 

Pepexvdys 6 Zavra pev elvac det kal Xpovov Kat XGoviav Tas Tpeis TpwTas 
dpxds . « Tov yxpdvov éx Tov yovov EQUTOU TUP Kat mvevpa kai vowp . . ., 


Gv €v puxois Sempnpevev yeveav Oewv, Kadovpevny, 


There are in this passage many details, particularly the significance of ypdévos, which 
cannot be dealt with here. But whatever Pherecydes’ doctrine may have been, it is 
clear that it contained both mythological and more scientific elements. He has 
always been regarded as in some sense a bridge between the old order of thought and 
the new, though we cannot tell whether he wished to reconcile them, contrast them, 
or merely make the best of both worlds. I would suggest that he is a connecting 
link between ‘two successive products of the same consciousness ’2—two ways of 
formulating cosmogony in terms of the phenomena of generation. 
H. C. Bapry. 


Trinity Hatt, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Damasc. De princ.124b. I give the text as evidently corresponds to the éxpo7 of fr. 7 (Diels) 
quoted by Diels, Fragmente dev Vorsokvatiker, and, through the wetness of the seed, to the véwp 
71a 8. Kern alters éavroi to (i.e., Zdvros), fr. 1a (Diels). 
but it is simpler to follow H. Gomperz in leaving 2 Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, preface. 
it out altogether. The yédvos here mentioned 
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PROSE-RHYTHM AND PROSE-METRE. 


Mr. SHEWRING’S recent articles on ‘ Prose-rhythm and the Comparative Method’ 
(C.Q. XXIV, pp. 164 sqq.; XXV, pp. 12 sqq.) are gratifying in that they betoken a 
growing interest in the problems of a comparatively modern and fascinating 
study, and also an appreciation of the methods followed by different investigators. 
His estimate, however, of De Groot’s services seems to me somewhat extravagant ; 
his estimate of Zielinski’s contributions unduly belittling (as I shall show below, he 
cannot have read Zielinski’s Dev constructive Rhythmus); while his references 
to my own work cause me to doubt whether he has grasped even the main contention 
of my book. I shall deal with all these points presently. 

Mr. Shewring follows closely in the footsteps of De Groot, who has, in my 
opinion, built on an unsound foundation. I therefore propose in what follows to 
state as briefly as possible my objections to the method of De Groot and his 
disciples, to point out the widespread misconceptions as to what constitutes rhythm, 
to give further grounds, psychological and evidential, for the views expressed in 
my work on Latin Prose Rhythm, and to show how far they apply to Greek Prose. 

I. Mr. Shewring defines rhythmical prose as ‘all prose in which the writer 
consciously follows a definite scheme in order to obtain particular cadences at the 
close of the period or within it.’ Now let us confine our attention for the moment 
to Cicero’s speeches, which all would agree to be ‘ rhythmical prose.’ We are asked 
to believe that Cicero follows consciously a definite scheme. Such a view is not only 
inherently improbable, but is contradicted by the superficiality of Cicero’s own 
remarks on rhythm (see esp. Ovator, 214 sqq.). 1 do not consider it worth while to 
labour this point, which has been convincingly dealt with by other writers (e.g. by 
Zielinski, Dey constructive Rhythmus esp. pp. 15, 17, 47; here Zielinski shows that 
‘conscious purpose plays not the slightest part in Cicero’s rhythmical practice —we 
can speak only of tendencies), while De Groot himself says (Handbook, p. 102): 
‘Metrical tendencies are partly unconscious, partly conscious.... As far as they 
are conscious, it is doubtful whether the artist was able to formulate them himself.’ 
Mr. Shewring has certainly been unfortunate in his definition (cf. also my Latin 
Pvose Rhythm, pp. 37 and 44). 

II. Then we are asked to accept as fundamental the distinction between 
rhythmical and unrhythmical prose. This distinction follows logically upon Mr. 
Shewring’s definition. But waiving definitions for the moment, let us examine 
briefly the evidence for the existence of ‘ unrhythmical texts.’ 

(a) External evidence: ‘ If it is established that the author of a text was ignorant 
of rhythmical laws or deliberately rejected them.’ What are these ‘laws’? Laws, 
in the scientific sense, are universally valid generalizations. Perhaps Mr. Shewring 
really means ‘preferences and aversions,’ terms he employs on p. 170. If so, 
ignorance of ‘rhythmical laws’ is simply ignorance of the fact that various classical 
writers of rhythmical prose individually exhibited preferences for or aversions to 
certain combinations of syllables. Now, it cannot be proved that many of the 
classical writers themselves did not labour under a similar ignorance. Cicero, at the 
best, had a very imperfect knowledge of his own rhythmical tendencies; indeed, 
the remarks of all classical authors that have written on prose-rhythm are so desul- 
tory, superficial, and unsystematic that we can with safety conclude that their 
ignorance was nearly, if not quite, as great as that of the mid-nineteenth century 
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scholars to whom Mr. Shewring refers. Such ignorance cannot of itself prove that 
an author writes unrhythmical prose. 

St. Jerome, we are told, rejected the ‘conventional clausulae’ through respect of 
the order of words in the sacred text. Are we then to infer that rhythmical prose 
cannot be written without ‘conventional’ clausulae? It would be more correct to 
say that he did not deliberately seek them; he does not reject them if word-order 
permits. Since De Groot asks (Handbook, p. 20), ‘What may we consider as 
natural and artless writing ?’ it seems strange that St. Jerome’s Latin translation of 
the Bible should be quoted, where the often unnatural word-order would considerably 
affect the arrangement of long and short syllables. 

(b) Internal evidence: In Greek the proportion of long to short syllables is 
roughly as 4 is to 3. From this fact we are to conclude that ‘ combinations contain- 
ing an equal number of long and short syllables will occur with about equal 
frequency,’ provided there is no conscious rearrangement of syllables for metrical 
purposes. Such an argument is based upon a specious and illegitimate application 
of the mathematical laws of chance or probability. An illustration will make this 
clear. 

Suppose we have an enormous bag containing 4,000 red and 3,000 white marbles. 
We shake it thoroughly to ensure that the marbles are properly mixed, and then 
draw them out one by one as chance offers, arranging them in long rows till the 7,000 
are all displayed, Next, at irregular intervals, we remove four consecutive marbles, 
thus obtaining (say) some 100 groups. If we now sort out the groups containing 
one red marble and three white ones, then, according to the mathematical law of 
probability, we shall find that, whatever the order of these four marbles, one variety 
will be about as frequently found as any other. For example, groups containing three 
whites followed by one red will be about as numerous as the groups containing one 
red followed by three whites. 

This is the mathematical law that De Groot is applying to the syllables in the 
text of an author like Thucydides. Ifthe syllables are treated in the same way as 
the marbles, then -vvuv, vuv-, v—vvu will be found to occur with about equal 
frequency. But who will seriously contend that the syllables can be compared with 
the marbles? With the mathematical law of probability chance is the essential 
element. Nothing is determined save the random manner in which the marbles are 
arranged or removed. Now, in the case of syllables, there are several limiting 
conditions : (a) The syllables form word-units, and the order within such units is fixed. 
As Mr. Shewring himself says (p. 167), ‘In any language there are inherent rhythms 
which will inevitably recur without any conscious search on the part of the writer.’ 
I heartily agree, but this inevitable recurrence considerably modifies the probabilities. 

(6) The order of these word-units themselves is to a large extent determined by 
the natural sequence of ideas, considerations of emphasis, balance, antithesis, and the 
like, though of course there is some freedom. Also the different styles of composition, 
the tone of certain passages, etc., have some influence, not to mention the 
idiosyncracies of individual writers, and the choice of words. In Latin there isa 
strong tendency to place the verb at the end of its clause; but, to satisfy De Groot’s 
argument, it, or rather the syllables composing it, ought to be capable of dispersion 
at random throughout the sentence. 

As for the end of the sentence, De Groot’s method is to count the syllables 
backwards, and to regard a group as the clausula if the syllable preceding that group 
is ‘indifferent.’ On the assumption (which I cannot accept) that mere successions 
of syllables constitute rhythm, this is a satisfactory way of marking off the clausula 
or cadence. De Groot then takes a clausula, e.g. -uu- =v (it being shown by 
statistics that the length of the preceding syllable is ‘ indifferent’), and compares its 
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frequency with such a group as found throughout the sentence. How does he effect 
this? He starts (say) with Thucydides I., chap. 1, and dissects the text into 1,000 
slices, each containing 8 syllables; no account is taken of punctuation (he aims at a 
perfectly objective presentation of the facts!), or of grammatical coherence of ideas, 
and of course the end of the sentence is included. There are 128 possible groups 
of 8 syllables. He sorts out those groups that have (e.g.) -uv--y at the end, 
discovers how often it occurs (26 times out of a thousand cases), then takes two lots 
of 1,000 sentence-endings, and finds the average figure is 61. Result: 2°6 per cent. 
for sentence-metre, 6:1 per cent. for clausula, from which it is perfectly clear that 
—vu--visa favoured clausula. I cannot conceive of a more extraordinary way of 
comparing rhythms. 

It is truly wonderful that the clausula shows 61 cases, while the sentence as 
a whole, including the clausula, only 26! Of course, in his forward counting of 
syllables, De Groot, when he strikes the end of the sentence, is finding different 
groups from those he finds when he counts backwards, as he does for the clausula. 

(i.) The clausula clearly ends a rhythmic series, and for this De Groot’s figures 
are relevant ; but the ‘sentence’-groups are composed of syllables taken together 
without regard to pause or sense. Have pauses no rhythmical significance except at 
the end of the sentence? How can groups utterly disparate be compared in the 
matter of rhythm? A ‘sentence ’-group may, for example, consist of (vopifovres kaddv) 


= 
T) te x.t.A. Zielinski committed the same error when he 


borrowed his ‘ Stiitzsilben ’ from rhythmically disconnected words (cf. L.P.R., p. 44). 

(ii.) The quantity of the last syllable of each group De Groot neglects. Now, 
that the final syllable of the clausula was ‘ anceps’ is a reasonable view; but that 
the final syllable of De Groot’s ‘sentence ’-groups was such is on the face of it 
absurd. De Groot himself cannot believe that (e.g.) rods in the sentence just quoted 
is anything else than long. He deliberately ignores its real quantity, because his 
groups, in sympathy with the clausula, must have a syllaba anceps. ae 

(iii) If De Groot had considered pauses and grammatical coherence in his 
dissection of the text, and if he had, for example, compared a clausula-group with a 
group at the beginning or the end of a ‘kolon’ or phrase, his comparisons would have 
had some value. As it is, his comparative method leads to results that have no 
significance for rhythm. 

(iv.) Another objection to this syllable-counting in the clausula will be given 
below. Inthe meantime it will suffice to say that the following combinations of 
words are all supposed to exhibit the same rhythm: 


tiv (~ vv ovder TELXOUS ; 
Ady)ous 73 Seov rpdypara yiyver Oar ; 
oro)d, (Thucydides IV. go, 2). 


Zielinski does the same thing when he classes ‘ quam necesse fuit’ (which for me is 
-v + —-v + vu -) along with ‘laedit improbitas’ (which is cretic + resolved trochee, 
or anapaest, if we do not admit the syllaba anceps at the end of the clausula. If 
students of rhythm would only use their ears as well as their eyes, they would be 
much less liable to commit such absurdities (cf. L.P.R., p. 99). : 

III. To return to Mr. Shewring. ‘Like Bornecque,’ he says, ‘ both Novotny 
and Broadhead confuse matters by making the word the metrical unit.’ This state- 
ment makes me wonder whether Mr. Shewring has done me the honour of reading 
my book. Novotny at least is under no such misapprehension; for he says quite 
plainly (Journal of Comparative Philology, 1923-24, p- 116), ‘ For me the words are units. 
for Broadhead the feet.’ I may be allowed to refer Mr. Shewring to my L.P.R. 
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chap. iii., especially pp. 40 sqq. As for ‘confusing matters,’ I trust that what I have 
already said about syllable-counting shows where the confusion lies. 

IV. Mr. Shewring also refers to my theory of ‘the importance of accent in the 
metrical clausula, which is at least unproved for Latin and is obviously impossible for 
Greek.’ As I expressly state (op. cit., p. 42) ‘that, in Greek, accent is not a determin- 
ing factor in rhythm,’ I cannot understand the point of the last part of Mr. Shewring’s 
sentence. Accent may be rhythmically important in Latin, and without rhythmical 
significance in Greek. As for my contention being ‘ unproved,’ I shall discuss the 
question later. In the meantime it may be noted that I regard accent as important 
for rhythm not only in the clausula, but throughout the whole sentence. I also state 
(thtd.) that in Latin it accentuates the rhythm that may be regarded as already inhering 
in the word. 

V. Mr. Shewring remarks that the clausulae uv vu (e.g. ‘esse uideatur’) and 
-vu--v (e.g. ‘esse conatur’) are each favoured almost equally in Cicero, though there 
is a slight preference for -u--v. This conclusion is based, of course, upon a com- 
parison with ‘unrhythmical’ prose. My conclusion, based on a comparison of clau- 
sulae with ‘membra’! and ‘articuli’ endings, is absolutely opposed to De Groot’s. 
According to my figures (L.P.X., p. 104), the percentages for -- v —- + vu are 29°2 (cl.), 
39°0 (mem.), 31°8 (artic.); for «vu +vu 47'1 (cl.), 34°21 (mem.), 18°8 (art.). The 
percentages that would be expected if these combinations had been used indifferently 
throughout the sentence are 18°9 (cl.), 33°1 (mem.), 48’o (art.). It is abundantly 
clear that ‘esse uideatur’ is a very much more favoured type of clausula than ‘esse 
conatur.’ That all my ‘feet’ begin with an accented syllable certainly makes some 
difference to the figures; but the difference is of little moment, as may be gathered 
from the figures of Zielinski (Dey constructive Rhythmus, pp. 55-56), who remarks that 
the cadence-value of ‘esse uideatur’ is so marked that it is distinctly avoided in the 
‘ Binnenkola’ (phrases within a clause). According to him it is very strongly positive 
(sehy stark positiv): ~v——v is marked with a plus sign, - uv v—y with a double plus. 

Mr. Shewring apparently knows nothing of the comparative method followed by 
Zielinski in the work just mentioned. Certainly Zielinski in his earlier volume (Das 
Clauselgesetz) gives only absolute percentages: but surely anyone who professes to 
criticize a writer’s theories should at least take into account his latest work. 

Then as regards ‘ dicere nequiret.’ The syllable-counting method sees here the 
same rhythm as in ‘esse uideatur,’ the only difference being in the ‘typology.’ On 
the contrary, as I have elsewhere explained (L.P.R., p. 47), these ‘types’ really ex- 
hibit distinct rhythms. Zielinski rightly refuses to class them together (Das Clausel- 
gesetz, p. 53), though his final treatment of ‘dicere nequiret’ is wrong (he supposes 
vuu-vuto be the trochaic cadence). For me ‘esse uideatur’ is resolved cretic + 
trochee; the two short syllables which replace the final long of the cretic naturally 
cohere, and in pronunciation are felt to go together; ‘dicere nequiret’ is dactyl 
+ u-v, 1.e, the last syllable of ‘dicere’ is attached to the preceding syllable, not to 
the first syllable of the following word. Zielinski’s figures are ‘ esse uideatur’ 773, 
‘dicere nequiret’ 52, out of a total of 17,902 clausulae. My figures for ‘dicere 
nequiret’ (taken from a complete rhythmical analysis of four speeches) are 5 (cl.), 
4 (membra endings), 4 (articuli endings). As the number of clausulae is 1,371, of 
membra 2,389, of articuli 3,477; and as words showing the quantities u—v are far 
from being rare, I think we may conclude from these meagre figures that Cicero 
avoids placing a dactylic word before »+vu. On the other hand, the combination 
2-vu-~vu (e.g. ‘gratum refertur’) is a highly favoured clausula. The figures given 
above are certainly small, but their distribution suggests that when Cicero does use 
‘dicere nequiret,’ he prefers to place it at the end of the sentence. 

1 ‘Membra’ are subordinate clauses, ‘articuli’ are (roughly) phrases. 
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VI. Some consideration of the form --- - is instructive (see Mr. Shewring, 
p. 171; Novotny, Le Probleme des Clausules, p. 3). Taken by itself, with or without 
regard to accents and typology, this group is avoided in the clausula, at least so far as 
concerns the four speeches above referred to. But that accents and typology are 
mportant considerations will be clear from the following table: 


Articuli. ont Membra. Clausulae. 
(a) e.g., contendebant ... 348 58°3 193 32°3 56 9% 
(6) uita uicerunt oe 71°8 36 25°3 4 2°9 
(c) consules contendunt 27 45°6 30 50°0 3 50 
uiricontendunt... 4! 65°2 20 30°1 3 4°7 
 aliicontendunt ... 69 67°7 29 28°4 4 3°9 


Above each percentage column is the percentage that would be expected if the 
combinations were used indifferently throughout articuli, membra, and clausulae. It 
is perfectly clear that for a dispondaic clausula (i.e., one that ends with four long 
syllables) «-+-— is the favoured type, while (d) is avoided most of all. Those that 
are content to investigate rhythm merely on the basis of quantity will have to explain 
why ‘uita uicerunt’ is so rare, especially as sucii a combination, so far as the 
frequency of the word-types is concerned, might just as readily have been employed 
as the highly favoured combination ‘ morte uicerunt.’ 

Other tables (L.P.R., Chap. VI.) show the various feet that precede the penulti- 
mate spondee (+ -) of the clausula. I give the relative percentages (as compared with 
the inner parts of the sentence), the ‘indifferent’ percentage for the penultimate foot 
of the clausula being 1974. 

(i.) Cretic (+. -) 33°3 per cent.; (ii.) trochee (+ 15°4 per cent.; (iii.) dactyl (=u v) 
and anapaest (Uv u-) 12°7 and 12’9 per cent. respectively ; (iv.) spondee (+ —) 9 per cent.; 
(v.) iambus (4 -) 7°5 per cent. These figures prove that with « - <— at the end, the 
antepenultimate foot is of considerable importance. Zielinski long ago pointed out 
(Der constructive Rhythmus, p. 57), that ‘ consules designati’ is a favoured clausula. 

VII. One more example of the inadequateness of purely quantitative methods. 
Mr. Shewring (C.Q. XXV., p. 15) states that Cicero seeks -—--—vvu in the clausula 
(7°7 per cent. as compared with 5°4 per cent. normal frequency). This sequence 
includes forms like (*possem cognoscere’); -+-+ (‘credatis postulo’); 
u—+~— 0 (‘conseruatas uelit; essent eius uiri; quod constanter facis’). Let the figures 


speak again : 


Articuli. Membra. Clausulae. 
possem cognoscere... 59 40°7 48 33°1 38 26°2 
credatis postulo ... 196 56°8 103 29°8 46 13°4 


From which we see that the former is distinctly favoured, while the latter is 
avoided (in the clausula). Combinations ending with an iambic word are discussed in 
my Latin Prose Rhythm, pp. 111-112, where I show that the different speeches vary 
greatly in the figures for such forms. Zielinski’s statistics (to be obtained from his 
typological tables at the end of his volume, Der constructive Rhythmus), which cover all 
the speeches, are 135 (possibly a few more) clausulae, 979 (membra, or Satzschliisse), 

1,935 (articuli, or Binnenkola). Even allowing for Zielinski’s different principles of 
kolometry, I have no doubt that, on the whole, »-+-6- is a decidedly ‘negative 
combination in the clausula, although in individual speeches it may be indifferent or 
even slightly positive. In any case it is clear that of combinations containing the 
sequence ——~—-—uu ‘possem cognoscere ’ alone is favoured in the clausula. 

This brief criticism of De Groot’s methods will, I hope, prove to the impartial 
reader that they are very far from being ‘the necessary foundation of all reliable work 


: 
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in the study of prose-rhythm,’ as Mr. Shewring asserts. De Groot deserves the praise 
due to an original and painstaking investigator, who has brought some interesting 
facts to light; but his method of collecting statistics and of comparing ‘ metrical ’ 
with ‘unmetrical’ writers is essentially unsound. In my opinion the work of the 
Czech scholar Novotny has much more significance for rhythm; for, in his own 
words (Le Probleme des Clausules, pp. 7-8), ‘La méthode qui observe les combinaisons de 
mots répond, a mon avis, au procédé de la création stylistique, elle est dépourvue de 
préjugés et se distingue par son objectivité.’ 

It is perhaps one of the strangest facts in the history of classical scholarship 
that the study of prose-rhythm has been vigorously prosecuted by numerous investi- 
gators who have had only the haziest idea of the nature of rhythm. Such theories as 
have been propounded are unduly influenced by the ‘ metrical’ notions acquired from 
the time-honoured practice of verse-scansion. I shall therefore ask as my fundamental 
question, not what is rhythmical prose, but what is rhythm ? 

Says Professor Sirén (Essentials in Art, p. 11): ‘ Rhythm is essentially distinct 
from mere mechanical repetition. It indicates a rising or falling of certain umits, and 
reveals thereby direction or intention. Rhythm may be even or uneven. In the 
former case the units follow one another at similar intervals; in the latter case the 
intervals are unequal,’ The important point to recognize is that without units rhythm 
cannot exist ; it is ‘ artistically controlled movement,’ the ‘ guiding principle in creation’ 
(op. cet. pp. 11, 14), ‘It is a universal law,’ writes Goodell (Chapters on Greek Metric, 
p. 65), ‘that man is a creature who rhythmizes . . . every kind of action that admits 
of it.’ Soin speech ‘ there must be a rafcs, an arrangement of times inter se’ (1b. p. 61). 
In the case of English and German it is clear that the rhythmical units are deter- 
mined mainly by accent, since the syllables composing a unit may exhibit great 
variations of quantity. In the case of the classical languages, investigators have been 
mostly content with counting up syllables, and have regarded the rhythm as objec- 
tively existent on the printed page, oblivious to the fact that it is only with the 
subjective process of grouping the syllables that rhythm can be said to emerge. 

Let me now briefly summarize the psychological principles on which are based 
the views expressed in Latin Prose Rhythm: 

(i.) The rhythmizing impulse causes us to group even mechanically produced 
sounds (e.g., the ticking of a clock, the stroke of an engine, etc.), though the sounds 
are qualitatively identical and occupy precisely the same time and occur at equal 
intervals (cf. James Ward, Psychological Principles, p. 228, and the papers there 
referred to). 

(ii.) Where some difference in time or quality is introduced, the grouping is 
forced upon the percipient. The natural tendency to rhythmize is now assisted and 
enforced by objectively existent distinctions of time or quality: e.g., if alternate taps 
are louder than the others, there will be a grouping by twos (or by fours, eights, etc., 
according to the rapidity of succession: in the case of such larger groups we are still 
conscious of the subordinate groups). Or, if the alternate taps are slightly longer in 
time, the same groupings will still be made. 

(iii.) ‘It is noteworthy,’ writes Kilpe (Outlmes of Psychology, 396), ‘that the 
typical rhythmical forms appear to be restricted to three successive impressions. 
Beyond this limit we simply have repetitions of the various types possible with two or 
three impressions.’ For rhythmical grouping to be possible, the rate of succession 
must lie ‘ between the limits of about 0°8” and 0°14”. The slower of these rates leads 
to simple groups of two, replaced by groups of four and eight as the rate increases ; 
groups of three and six also occur, though less frequently. The average duration of 
the groups, whether these are large or small, is comparatively constant, ranging 
between a length of about 1°6* for 2-groups and about 1°16” for 8-groups. With 
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slower rates there was no grouping at all. ... A close connexion of rhythm with 
the normal tempo of attention seems thus clearly indicated’ (Ward, loc. cit.). 

These are facts beyond dispute, and it would be ridiculous to suppose that the 
tendency to rhythmize was absent in the men of 2,000 years ago. Two thousand 
years is but a fraction of the time covered by the evolution of mankind, and such 
rhythmical tendencies are bound up with age-long physiological processes. 

Now if the tendency to rhythmize undifferentiated, mechanically repeated sounds 
is well-nigh irresistible, will it not follow that we must group the syllables of 
articulate speech, especially as these vary in quality or quantity or both? In some 
languages a stress accent makes the grouping clear; for example, in English, 
‘ambiguity’ is composed of two groups, viz. ‘ambi-’ and ‘-guity.’ Further, do we 
not feel that the time of ‘-bi’ in ‘ambi-’ is different from the time of the same syllable 
in (say) ‘ambient’? The reason is, of course, that in the former case ‘bi’ ends a 
rhythmical unit, while in the latter it is within the unit. As Kilpe (of. cit., p. 389) 
remarks: ‘The general result of rhythmical division is the production of a time fringe, 
i.e. a subjective lengthening of the intervals lying before and after the accented 
impression.’ Similarly, if the Latin accent was one of stress, a word like ‘ attribuitis’ 
would be rhythmized as trochee+tribrach (with a secondary accent on the first 
syllable). If it was not one of stress, this grouping (if it was the correct one) could 
be indicated by a slight prolongation of the time of the second syllable. As Goodell 
(op. cit., p. 161) says: ‘ Exceedingly minute variations in length would be as effective 
in causing a particular rhythmic grouping as variation in stress. A quantitative 
difference of a few thousandths of a second would suffice, and would not in the least 
interfere with the sense that the adjacent short syllables were substantially equal.’ (1 
might remark, in a parenthesis, that I know of no book written by a classical scholar 
that shows a deeper insight into the real nature of rhythm than this same work by 
Goodell, who, in addition to his other qualifications, had the good sense to avail 
himself of the results of the psychological experiments conducted by Professor 
Scripture in the Yale laboratory.) 

At this stage of the argument I may be allowed to refer to my book on Latin 
Prose Rhythm, Chapter III., where I try to show what was the correct rhythmization 
of Latin words. In the ten years which have elapsed since its publication I have 
seen no reason to abandon the views therein expressed; on the contrary, the main 
object of this paper is to strengthen the argument by adducing still further evidence. 

(a) The penultima law is itself a remarkable fact, the significance of which seems 
to have been hardly appreciated. Why should the accent fall (with rare exceptions) 
only on the penultimate or the antepenultimate syllable? In the light of our psycho- 
logical evidence this is now clear: at the rate of utterance in ordinary speech groups 
of twos or threes are the only possible ones. If we sense a word of six syllables 
(e.g. déspectauera4mus) as a rhythmical whole, we are nevertheless conscious of the 
three groups comprising it. 

(b) Early Latin verse seems to indicate that ictus and accent tend to coincide 
(to borrow the language of the metrist), or as Professor Sonnenschein put it, that 
accent was a structural element in rhythm. Or we might also say that the natural 
word-rhythms help to preserve the lilt of the line. This way of expressing the fact 
does not commit one to definite views about the nature of the accent. In the 
following line (Pl. Captivt 488) 

pérgo ad dlios, uénio ad 4lios, déinde ad alios: Gna rest 


we do not need to be told that the rhythm is trochaic ; the line reads itself. In less 
‘perfect’ specimens the word-rhythms help us sufficiently to grasp the poet's 
intention. 
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Again, why should the verse ‘ ictus’ very rarely fall on a short syllable that did 
not bear the word-accent ? I will borrow the language of De Groot (La Prose métrique 
des Anctens, p. 19), though he is considering the clausala of prose: ‘Les deux 
premiéres syllabes de genere, oneve sont senties comme une unité ou groupe rhyth- 
mique dans la langue parlée: elles sont équivalentes a wne syllabe accentuée du type 
+v (omne).’ I am indeed glad to see De Groot expressing a view that accords 
so well with my contention about the inherent rhythm of words ! 

(c) The classical Latin hexameter is usually said to be quantitative verse. 
I believe it is both accentual and quantitative, i.e. the accent was not strong enough 
to make distinctions of quantity comparatively unimportant (as is the case with 
some modern languages), though its influence can be clearly seen in the structure of 
the verse. Why, for example, should the first syllable of the fifth and sixth ‘ feet’ 
normally bear the accent? Why should quadrisyllabic endings be avoided? The 
Greek hexameter affords an instructive contrast. Archbishop Temple (Proceedings of 
Classical Association, 1930, p. 26), after referring to the discoveries of Professor A. C. 
Clark, fearlessly concludes that ‘ Latin was in its own nature an accentual language, 
and the whole structure of its quantitative scansion was a super-imposed imita- 
tion of the Greek model.’ Compare the excellent remarks of Goodell (0p. cit., 
p. 162 sqq.). 

Again, wherein does Ennius’ line 


labitur uncta carina per aequora cana celocis 
differ from the Virgilian 


quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum ? 
The quantities are the same in both, but the incidence of the accent makes all the 
difference. The metrist would probably say that the different effect is produced by 
the caesurae. That simply means that the word-forms or the word-rhythms are 
important. In Virgil’s line the ‘dactyls’ of the second, third, and fourth ‘feet’ 
do not represent the natural groupings of the syllables, whereas the dactyls in 
Ennius’ line do. 

I believe that Greek words were rhythmized in much the same way as Latin 
ones, but that we cannot say that stress was put upon the first syllable of the rhyth- 
mical unit. For example, tpoopépovor. was rhythmized as two trochees; but while it 
is by no means impossible that the first syllable of each trochee received some 
stress, it obviously cannot be proved at this time of day. I may mention the opinion 
of the late Professor Sonnenschien, as expressed to me in a letter dated April 14, 
1928. ‘I am inclined,’ he writes, ‘to think that the current English accentuation of 
Greek has more justification than is commonly supposed, i.e. that it is possible 
(though difficult to prove) that the traditional accents of Greek words, indicating 
intonation (pitch), are not the whole story; i.e., that side by side with these pitch 
accents Greek words may have had stress-accents on other syllables in some 
instances : e.g. 

ixtypiows (Soph. O.T.) 

£ v=|- 
(My ’ indicates a principal, my‘ a secondary, stress-accent.) I want to ask you 
whether this is not the sort of thing to which your researches point? ... Are we 
driven to infer ¢x stlentio grammaticorum that there were no such stresses? I am 
tempted to think that a word like écxopdéua may have had on its third syllable 
an accent in which elevation of pitch and increase of intensity (stress) coincided.’ 

While I cannot prove the correctness of my views, I can at least adduce evidence 
that strongly supports them. 

(2) Quintilian (IX. 4, 64) tells us that archipivatae, pnd rogety, and criminis causa 
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all exhibit the same rhythm, the chief difference being that the first was molle, the 
last forte. The Greek words would be rhythmized as cretic + spondee, and rofevy as a 
word is anacrusis+spondee. In other words, the last two syllables of rogevy cohere 
to form a group. Now, if rofevy occurred in a trochaic tetrameter, the metrist would 
divide it thus, roged-y, But can he claim that the word was so rhythmized? Surely 
his ‘foot’ corresponds to no live reality, any more than the second and third syllables 
of the word ‘ambiguity’ in English, which would form a ‘foot’ if the word occurred 
at the end of a ‘ five-foot ’ line. 

(5) In the iambic trimeter of Greek tragedy a word like éoxopddwas is’ never 
found in such a position in the line that the second and third syllables together are 
the equivalent of the usual long syllable, while such a word #s found at another part 
of the line where the two shorts regarded as replacing the long syllable are the third 
and fourth syllables. Thus, in the line 

ov ovK érxopddura 
ov péoxopoduras is correct, but éoxopddua is not allowed. Does this remarkable 
limitation not strongly suggest that éoxopéd.ca was rhythmized as trochee + tribrach ? 
That éoxopddwra. is found at the end of a line in Aristophanes does not tell against my 
contention; the iambic trimeter of comedy shows many licences unparalleled in 
tragedy. In any case, if éoxopddioca could be rhythmized as —+uvvvu in every-day 
pronunciation, why should such a grouping have been eschewed in tragedy ? 

(c) The observance of Porson’s law supports my general contention that words 
have an inherent rhythm. Why do we rarely find such line endings as vwrots ovpavov 
in Greek tragic iambics? Surely because the last word was felt to be a unit stand- 
ing by itself (law of the final cretic), and the separation of spondee and cretic has a 
harsh effect, especially with a trochee preceding. ¢£wppnpévos and vwrois ovpavov exhibit 
the same rhythm (spondee+cretic), but the former is molle owing to the feet being 
comprised in one word, while the latter is durum (cf. archipiratae and criminis 
causa). 

Considerations of space forbid my entering at present into greater detail con- 
cerning the rhythmization of Latin and Greek words; I hope later to publish the 
results of a thorough-going investigation. In the meantime I trust that what I have 
already said will have shown the futility of mere syllable-counting and the necessity 
for finding the natural groupings of syllables in normal utterance. The metrical 
units (or ‘feet’) of spoken verse may, but very often do not, correspond to these 
natural groupings; for it is surely clear that words cannot be rhythmized in several 
different ways. Yet scholars do exist who believe that evvabant (e.g.) was rhythmized 
in an hexameter as erra-bant or er-rabant according to its position in the line. 
They do not realize that in verse it is the order of syllables and not the grouping 
that is determined by the metrical scheme or framework. It is perfectly easy to read 
a Latin hexameter aloud with due observance of quantity and accent, and to group 
the syllables in the way natural to prose-utterance (on the assumption, of course, 
that the accent marks off the natural groupings). Thus, in Verg. Aeneid I. 32 


errabant, acti fatis, maria omnia circum 
the natural groups of syllables are (I believe) 
er-rabant/acti/fatis/maria/omnia/circum 


Two of these groups are further followed by a marked pause, and pauses are in 
themselves significant for rhythm. With such a division the quantities are still 


1 I do not take account of the first ‘foot,’in Christ (Metrik der Griechen und Romer) says, ‘ ein 
which all sorts of licences are allowed. Itis,as Ausnahmsfuss.’ 
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there, and the arrangement of syllables can be described as spondaic or dactylic; 
but such an objective description tells us nothing about the wonderful variety of 
rhythms found in lines that have the same quantitative sequence. This variety 
is produced by the words, in which lie embedded the manifold rhythms that are 
woven into the metrical pattern. Hardy (Res Metrica, Pp. 192) comes very near the 
truth when he says about the iambic trimeter (in Greek) that it may often be 
regarded as beginning iambically and ending trochaically. dozep 1) rapouia, he says, 
‘presents itself to the ear rather as trochaic than iambic.’ Most heartily do I agree. 


H. D. Broapueap. 
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CASSANDRA speaking. 

The first of these lines is not in dispute ; the three which follow are notorious ; 
they are subjoined as in the manuscripts, with punctuation to mark the ostensible 
construction : 

veav érapxos avaorarns 
ovk oldev ofa yAGooa Kuvds 
kai xreivaca padpdvous, dixnv 
arns AaOpaiov, kaxy TUX). 


If, as has been generally believed, both the last two lines are widely and deeply 
corrupt, it does not follow that they are incorrigible. Many a passage as corrupt 
might well be so, but not this; for two reasons: in the first place, there is the thread 
of an Aeschylean metaphor to guide our return through all the labyrinth ; and in the 
second, this was a standard metaphor, the metaphor, as it has been called by moderns, 
of the Treacherous Hound ; from which it has resulted that ancient Greek literature 
supplies, and for the most part with lavishness, the clues to every one of the right 
readings. But we will not (except in so far as we may not be able to forget it) 
explore at once in ancient poetry ; to begin by doing so is the very worst procedure. 
We will follow the sense, make hypothetical corrections, and then confirm these (if 
we can) with parallels; only if and when we may be nonplussed will we have 
precarious recourse to seeking in the book of answers ; and that, we hope, may be not 
at all. 

It will be convenient to start from Headlam. For Headlam himself started from 
the manuscript reading, and in doing so of course was right; but in that reading he 
made only one small change—he dropped an iota, accepting Canter’s xaxreivaoa; and 
since even a jot sent the wrong way is a jot too much, this error wrecked his 
interpretation. 

Headlam complains that the text ‘ has suffered grievous treatment at the hand of 
many critics.’ One knows what he means. He is thinking of their xdxteivaca 
padpdv ods,” of their tongue that first stretches forth a genial ear, and then, after that 
disarming gesture, so very unexpectedly—bites. Well, certainly that will not do. 
But what I remember, upon the other hand, is that the speaker is a prophetess. In 
the mouth of our poet’s Cassandra Aéfaca xdxteivaoa cannot conceivably stand ; it is 
not merely consistent, it is literal; it is not merely truthful, it is matter-of-fact. A 
tongue that falks is, if I may say so, bald enough; but a tongue that talks and 


1 The substance of this article formed part of reason for rejecting this emendation will be 
a paper read before the Oxford Philological evident in due course ; but there is also another. 
Society on February 27, 1931. Mr. J. U. Powell drew my attention to a remark 

2 While xd«xrelvaca comes from Canter and of Ahrens which he justly describes as naive: 
gadpdvy ods from H. L. Ahrens, it was Madvig ‘Das Hauptmanéver der schmeichelnden Hunde, 
(Adv. Crit. I. 200-1) who first established this namlich ovpy caiver, konnte auf die Clytaem- 
blend, which, grotesque as it is, has been very _ nestra natiirlich nicht iibertragen werden.’ Quite 
generally adopted, e.g. by Wecklein, Sidgwick, so; and the same applies to xNivaca .. . ods. 
Wilamowitz, and the latest English (American) I understand, indeed, that some persons possess 
editor Weir Smyth; though by none of these that accomplishment, but they must be few, and 
with Madvig’s own djtera. Ahrens himself it is not queenly. Aeigaca is a very different 
(Philologus, suppl. 1860, pp. 630 sqq.) proposed matter; Clytemnestra’s flatteries had been 
krivaca padpdv ods, comparing Xen. Cyneg. VI. 15 applied with her tongue. 
xapas... 7a Gra. My main 
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expatiates is unimaginable in this frenzied speech. And the treatment of this passage 
by several of Headlam’s predecessors was far more understanding than is his treat- 
ment of them. 

Headlam, like others, refers to €férewvas in line 916. Now, to emend a passage 
in a tragedy you must first understand your play. In taking up this point, therefore, 
I shall have to crave indulgence while on certain matters I discourse more largely. 

The greatness of the Clytemnestra of Aeschylus has had ample recognition; 
hardly perhaps the skill in characterization of his Agamemnon, whose réle at one 
important situation Headlam, in my opinion, seriously misunderstood. The 
conqueror of Troy had also to be made a big figure in his way ; even if only for this 
reason, that he had to appear worth murdering. Clytemnestra’s long address of 
welcome, 855-913, is admittedly one of the most powerful passages of the whole 
poem. When Aeschylus had written it, how was he to make Agamemnon reply? 
In such a case, I take it, the dramatic poet dare not continue at the same level of 
sublimity ; a second successive bravura rhesis will inevitably seem less effective 
than its predecessor. What is imperative is a change of tone. And so Agamemnon 
replies in this manner: Daughter of Leda, guardian of my halls, your speech has at 
all events been appropriate to its occasion; for, like my own absence, it has been 
most protracted. paxpav yap eférewas, that is dry ; that is suddenly and completely 
deflating. To me it seems masterly. It spreads a chill over the situation. It shows 
you the relation between this King and Queen. It puts Clytemnestra out of 
countenance. It shows you that Agamemnon, as a personality and not a figurehead, 
was worth murdering. 3 

The reference to Agamemnon’s freezing eférewvas is the deathblow to this reading 
and interpretation, not its support. The speaker here is not Agamemnon but 
Cassandra. But, like Clytemnestra, I will not be satisfied with one deathblow; 
mwaiw 5€ vw dis; and I therefore adduce the other and equally (though in a different 
way) dramatic use of this most cold expression, paxpav érevvas 1296, a citation which, 
from its being addressed by incredulous Elders to the inspired prophetess herself, 
shows the true lie of the land in this matter. 

Now turn to a correction which is almost as obvious as its own excellence, 
Tyrwhitt’s A«‘faca for Aefaoa; accepted, not unnaturally, by many.” If it is right, 
the companion participle must also denote something canine. xvteivaoa I take to be 
an interpolation on xjvaca, the K in that being from IC, and the blunder being due to 
a scribe to whom the original ojvaca was quite unintelligible. ojvaca likewise is 
much too obvious and attractive to be new or even recent; it is Wakefield’s.® 
Wakefield himself went on oyvaca daidpwrds, taking the latter word of course from 
725. But what that gives us is not caivwv dadpwrds, but daidpwrds . . . caivwv Te. 
And although it is true that ¢acdpovevs has incurred much grave suspicion,‘ and is in 
fact no more acceptable here than is the equally unexampled and unlikely Ocppovovs 


1 See his note on 829 sqq., and cf. on 800. against the first two lines of his note on 829 sqq., 


Nothing could be further from Agamemnon’s 
thoughts at that moment than any suspicion of 
Clytemnestra ; nor does he ever have any ; she 
sees to that. His complete satisfaction and self- 
confidence are the point throughout this speech, 
the tone of which is struck in the excellent deovs 
éuot peracrious of the opening sentence. 838-840 
is unmistakable dramatic irony, characteristic- 
ally Greek and very good. ‘I can speak from 
experience of disloyalty’ (nothing to the ex- 
perience he will yet have this day!), ‘for indeed 
I know it thoroughly ’ (he does not know it when 
he sees it now!). The following remarks, scribbled 
by the previous owner (a lady) of my Headlam 


appear to me both apt and acute: ‘I wonder if 
he is really thinking of Clyt. at all. It seems 
more poignant and also more natural for him to 
have forgotten after ten years that she could 
have any grudge against him.’ 

2 Cf. 828, Eum. 106. 

3 Sylva Critica, § 26. 

4 My own main objection to it is that, while 
the tails of compounds are often purely orna- 
mental, this one is like a scorpion's, suicidal ; 
gaidpés in this kind of connexion refers invariably 
and inevitably to the outward appearance; the 
very last thing it could be referred to is the voids. 
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at 1172, still pa:dpwrds is anything but plausible as a substitute. What I remember 
is Sophocles, O.C. 319-320 yotv dm’ oupdrwv | caiver pe and 
I will go no further than ojvaca daidp’. 

The two participles provisionally settled, it is natural to turn next to the main 
verb which patently and necessarily supplied the logical contrast. Here we are 
confronted with revfera:, ostensibly at least dependent upon ofa ; and it is immediately 
clear that this word also is but another corruption. The form can be either future 
of rvyxavw or future middle of revxyw; it has been taken either way by editors in 
desperate retreat from the alternative, but for no other reason. | 

(i.) The middle of revyw always means ‘to make or prepare for oneself,’ and apart 
from one formula‘ it is always used of getting ready a meal. It never occurs in 
Aeschylus, although with him the verb is otherwise common. And even apart from 
all that (since Wecklein cites Hesychius rev€opevn* roujoovea) the word is impossibly 
feeble here.? 

(ii.) rev£erar (avr@v); so e.g. Paley. This, apart again from feeble and most 
unvaticinatory diction, is put out of court by its sense, no matter what we read in 
place of Paley’s xdxteivaca. For the supplied is resumptive of ofa 
(which at this rate is governed by Aéf£aca), and this destroys the whole antithesis ; 
the sense being manifestly ‘he does not know how dtfferent will be her acts from her 
demeanour.’ 

Madvig, Adversaria Critica 1, 200-1, bluntly proposed dy£era:, without either 
transcriptional justification or illustration from literature; and indeed, if he thought 
it self-evident, he might well be excused. It astounds me that practically no editor 
or critic but Blaydes should have accepted this in every way satisfactory correction, 
however little they were all aware of the parallels by which I will presently (so far 
as I can discover, for the first time!) support and in fact prove it. But in the 
meantime, merely consider this: Aci~aca, ojvaca, Sjferac—these emendations all 
strengthen one another. They are all in the same metaphor, and it is the metaphor 
of xvvds above. Next observe that they give the required antithesis; and next, that 
they give it in ideal form—how having licked and fawned she will then bite. And 
yet I am positively the first critic who has so much as thought of combining them! 
(The explanation is, that when other people’s emendations are right, I am just as 
pleased with them as with any which I may be driven to make myself.) dyj£era: is 
not a difficult change. The rare form was not understood by the scribe, who wrote 
the very common 8éferar; this was interpolated® to réferac and thence to revferar, If 
only nothing worse had ever happened to the words of Aeschylus than that ! 

And now for Sixnv drys Aabpaiov. For dixnv has most justly come under almost 
universal reprobation, at least as thus construed. 

Baleful women—Clytemnestra, Helen, Iole, Deianira—are nowhere said to 
behave ‘like’ an Ate or Erinys; what they are regularly said to do is to bring these 
devastating spirits in their train. If there were at least some half-dozen places 
where Ate was said to bite, then perhaps you could use the expression ‘ bite like an 
Ate’; but I find one only, daxé@vpos dra, Soph. Phil. 705, a parallel only superficial. 
And even then, of whatever being you said ‘ bite like an Ate,’ you would not say it of 
a dog. You would not, in fact, say of a dog that he bit like anything ; because a dog- 


in some sequel article; e.g. 7,301, 871, 1226, are 
demonstrable concoctions. 

4 E.g. our play, 735-6 (in light of preceding 
context from 681) ; Soph. Trach. 893-5 ; and still 
more ibid, 1050-2, where 'Epviwy augiSdnorpov 
is analogous to our “Arns ddxos—and is 
just before it. 


1 Hom. Hymn. III. 76= 221, 

2 Compare, in Shakespeare’s terrible presen- 
tation of impotent senile fury, ‘I will do such 
things !’ (Lear II. iv. 280). 

3 For evidence of interpolation in this play 
see Headlam’s note on 1277, last par., and to 
that list add 1626 alcxdévove’ for -wy (not -as). 
And there is a good deal more, as I shall yet show 
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bite is not one of those ideas that have to be introduced to the human intelligence by 
a metaphor, whether far-fetched or not.? 

ovovsdixny, then, is all of it, as we have seen, infected by the prevailing cor- 
ruption. The difference here is that the remedy has not hitherto been discovered ; 
of the existing suggestions, with their Axx7v, doxyv, or Wecklein’s crabbed hyperbaton, 
not one is tolerable fora moment. And yet the reconstruction, by this stage, almost 
operates itself. Of the two clues, one is already in our restoration; the other 
consists in an Attic idiom which is familiar to everybody, and to students of tragedy 
one would have thought peculiarly so. There is one word, not yet elicited, which 
this passage does not merely suggest, but clamour for ; the expression is no Greek 
without it. To that ofa with the participle we must add its correlative, the antithetic 
ofa with the principal verb.? oi’ Spdoas ofa Aayxdver xaxd, Soph. El. 751 ; 
oiars oios av eAavveror, Trach. 1045, cf. Aj. 923, Eur. Alc. 144, Xen. 
Cyvop. 1V. v. 29, and see Monk on the Euripidean passage, or Kiihner-Gerth II., 
p. 101; see also two more instances below. 

Did I belong to the school who have set their canon against all change greater 
than the minimum which will secure construction, I should mend ovovsdi«cnv by 
simply removing the sigma, and I should reach the reading which I should then 
deserve. But I am playing no elegant gloved game; I am playing miching mallecho, 
and I mean mischief to corruptions and renewed life to the smothered poetry. For 
ovovsdixnv I read ofov ddxos ‘what a bite.’ A rough correction? Perhaps; but 
Truth is rough sometimes. 

Sdxos, usually ‘ beast,’ means ‘ bite’ in Pindar, Pyth. II. 53. But it was also used 
by our poet in the sense of bite, and he so used it in our play; for dyjypars at 1164 is 
shown by the responsion 1175 to be corrupt, and Hermann’s ddéxe is the received® 
correction. It is true that the word is also used in our play in its ordinary sense, as 
at 824 and 1232; and that this last is only three lines below our restoration, but 
that habit is now well authenticated. The scribe, by a common kind of trans- 
position, wrote OLOCAAKON, déaxov would have to become something, and what 
would it become but dixnv ? 

As for tvxy, the last word of the sentence, how editors can retain it I cannot 
conceive. It is in patent conspiracy with revgera: as derived from rvyxdvw. Under 
no circumstances could it be possible in this place; and critics who think that 
a prophetess, and a prophetess of Cassandra’s demeanour, could suddenly interrupt 
her prophecy to ejaculate ‘ bad cess to her!’ are no more worth meeting in argument 
here than are those who can credit her with the desperate and pointless pedantry 
‘an evil success’ by way of paradox for the formula aya@y rvxy. The murder of 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra was the result not of accident but of design. réyxvp, 
recommended by several, must, one would think, have occurred to almost every 
intelligent student who has ever wrestled with these lines; who first published 
it I have not yet been able to ascertain ;* but, once again, nobody has quoted either the 
passage which corroborates the sense, or the passage which (since réxvy is not at the 
first glance the most natural term for the attack of a dog) confirms the word. 

Finally, the recovery of oiov éaxos now proves that the correlative in the pre- 


1 Verrall has some excellent remarks on this opposite; how can they then be telescoped into 
point (leading to a brilliant correction of Eur, one? 
Hec, 1162) in J. Phil, X. 302-5. ; 8 Sidgwick, Headlam, Weir Smyth, all place 
2 Headlam’s note has this astonishing remark: __ it in their texts, 
‘ola is understood with Adfaca as well as with * Wecklein’s Appendix attributes it to Burges, 


revéera, as though it were ola \éfaca ola revgera.’ whose punctuation, however, stultifiesit. Blaydes 
That is exactly as if one should say ‘this board in recommending it in his Adv. in Aesch. (1895) 
is white, as though it were black and white.’ attributes it to Naber. Paley approves it. 
Those two ofa’s refer to things diametrically 
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ceding line is not ofa but oia (as previously suggested by Herwerden), for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

(i.) One of our two participles already has the specific qualitative adverb pa:dpa, 
and with that the (virtually) interrogative adverb of quality ofa cannot consist. 

(ii.) The antithesis in the ofos-ofos idiom is commonly an antithesis between sub- 
stantives rather than verbs, as witness the examples above cited and Soph. Trach. 
994-5 iepav ofav por | peAéw jvvoas, & Zed; O.T. 1402-3 of Epya Spdoas 
ipiv Sevp’ iwv | rot’ erpaccov 

Now let us write all this out fair and then substantiate it. 


veov erapxos 7’ dvarrarns 
ovk oldev ota yA@ooa puonrns Kuvds 
Kai onvaca paidp’, ddxos 
"Arns Aabpaiov TEXVD. 


And first, I can do what no one else has ever yet been known to do here; I can 
translate. ‘And the admiral of the fleet and conqueror of Ilion—he knows not yet 
what sort of tongue of lecherous hound has licked its lord and fawned in welcome, and 
what a bite of lurking Retribution it shall yet inflict with heinous artifice.’ 

Such was the language of the Aeschylean simile of the Treacherous Hound ; and 
that it was so is proved up to the hilt and several times over by the various other 
passages in which are preserved to us either the substance or parts of this vivid pro- 
verbial figure. In particular, the cardinal series xvvds, ojvaca, Sdxos, AaPpaiov, 
téxvy, is proved by Sophocles, Fragment 885 (800 N) caivovoa Sdxves Kai 
xtwv AaiBapyos ef; as is also the standard application of the image to conspirators who 
cloak their designs under a guise of goodwill, exactly as Clytemnestra had done, by 
the context of the quotation in two out of the four passages which have preserved 
it, that is in Schol. Ar. Knights 1031 and Eustathius, Od. p. 1493, 32, which passages 
may be seen in Pearson’s note on the fragment. The connexion between Aapaiov 
in our passage and Aai@apyos in that may best be left to Pearson’s own words, 
unprejudiced as these are by any hint of Madvig’s dyfera: in the Headlam- Pearson 
Agamemnon: ‘The word Aaiapyos, whatever its true derivation, was popularly 
associated with AdOpa (AaGeiv), and applied to a dog which bites before you are aware 
of his intention.’ The AaOpaiov djferac of our restoration is further proved by the 
word AaOpodijxrys, which existed solely as an epithet of xiwv in this same connexion ; 
once again, see Pearson’s note, where this word will be found in the quotations from 
Suetonius, Eustathius, and Phrynichus; the Etym. Magn. and Gud, there quoted 
have 6 Aa@paiws Sdxvwv, and that that form also was traditional will presently 
appear. The proverb is also applied to persons in Plautus, Bacch. 1146 clam mordax 
canis, and (without the dog) in Terence, Eun. 411 mordere clanculum, and (with change 
of animal) in Anth. Pal. XI. 322, 6 (Antiphanes, cent. i. A.D.) AaOpoddxvar Kdpres. 
The Aaiapyos of the Sophoclean line embraces our réxvy because it means ‘ working 
in secret,’ that is, artful. 

Even Pearson’s note, however, so far from exhausting the illustrations of his 
fragment, overlooks the most remarkable (because the closest) of them all, Lucian 
Bis Accusatus 33; which passage further corroborates our series ojvaca, ddxos, 
thus: reAevtaiov Méverrov Tov TaAawv Kav . . . dvopigas 
.. . erevonyayé por poBepdv tia ws xaitd Sfypa AaPpaiov, dow Kai 
yeXOv dpa 

For the substance of this figure woven into an Apolline prophecy, compare the 
mock-heroic Ar, Knights 1017 owferOa: . . xiva, 1030-1 Kiva, .. 
1067-8 dpdooa: xvvaddmexa ., . AaiGapyov,. . dorAiay. 
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The bite of the hell-hound'! Clytemnestra is ‘a bite of lurking Retribution’; 
for Clytemnestra is, as she herself will openly declare to us when the deed is done 
(see 1497-1504), the incarnate Avenging Fury of this House, and Retribution also 
fawns first but at the last it biteth. oyvaca in the association which we have here 
restored to it with “Arns Aa@paiov is further proved by Pers. 97-8 giAdddpwv yap 
mwapagaives| Bpordv eis apxvas “Ara, also by caivwy at line 725 of our play in its 
relation to “Aras at 735, and also, since Epis is for this? and many purposes a 
virtual synonym of “Arn, by Soph. Fr. 557(P) 3-4 ap’ & a 
pe |é€oacv ndovais epevopevov. The two words are similarly associated in 
Pindar, Pyth. II. 82, where the deceitful citizen who cannot hold his own with good 
men in open committee duws pav oaivwv mori ravras rayxv 
For the bite of an incarnate Ate see 730-2, and for the bite of Clytemnestra herself 
in that capacity see 1468-80, noting xapdiddy« tov 1471; cf. also Choeph. 995. 

Kaky Téxvy is supported in regard to sense by the words er:BovAevdvrwy and 
ériBovAov in the two ancient explanations, already referred to, of Soph. Fr. 885, and 
in regard to the actual phrase by the only description of the ‘treacherous hound and 
his malign device,’ which is older than the Aeschylean and partly served as model 
for Hesiod, Theog. 769-73 Sewds .. . Exe és pev 
idvras waiver... ovx abtis ég radu, Soxedwv Gier. 

Clytemnestra in 607-8 had claimed for herself the part of a true house-dog; but 
Cassandra knows that she is a Cerberus at this Gate of Death. 

For the rhythm Aeifaca xai ojvaca compare hereabout 1243 réppixa, 
1265 oxnrrpa Kai pavteia. For that of ojvaca paidp’ with pause immediately follow- 
ing compare e.g. Cho. 1061 tpeis pev ovyx opare tad’, opo. For still stronger 
pauses at this point in the line compare, in our vicinity, 1406 and (with monosyllable 
preceding) 1421; elsewhere, Pers. 454, 470, 497. For a line identical with this in 
regard to the divisions between words see Fr. 311, 3 dovotca kai orpepovoa ripf’ 
KaTW, 

Our construction is as blameless as it is limpid. Is there anything in these lines 
to cavil at? The diction of yA@ooa djferac? Shall it be said that a tongue can 
lick and fawn indeed, but cannot bite? Well, in the first place, it is not a tongue 
simply, it is now ‘ what a tongue,’ the most appropriate contrast to ‘ what a bite’; in 
the second place, the bite itself is not an ordinary bite, it is a bite of treacherous Ate; 
and in the third place, it is after all xvwv that is the logical subject of the verb dngéera:, 


1 See note 3 below, and cf, line 1291 below, then how perfectly it fits the part of Clytem- 
Avdov riras nestra—rovs pév écagixvoupévous 


2 Cf. 1433 “Arnv ‘Epwiv 0’, alow révd’ Kai xpocBdérwr.) I should add that 


w, 

3 The dog of the Hesiodic passage is Cerberus 
himself; and I may now point out that it is 
evidently Cerberus who, owing to the peculiar 
character of his infernal post and responsibilities 
(for which see Hesiod here and Lucian, De 
Luctu 4, and note the paradox of Statius, Theb. 
ii. 28 ‘saeuus et intranti populo’), is the proto- 
type of this not wholly natural, proverbially 
insidious and treacherous dog. That is shown 
not merely by the general resemblance, but by 
the point of contact in Ar. Knights 1030 xiva 
KépBepov ; compare my above remarks on that 
passage. (It is for such reasons that I have 
called Clytemnestra ‘hell’-hound. Toappreciate 
this kind of poetry fully one must be alive to the 
implications or associations ; now what is given 
in Lucian Joc. cit. is the popular form of this 
immemorial piece of Greek folk-lore; observe 


to understand Horace, Odes II. xix. 31 ‘et rece- 
dentis trilingui | ore pedes tetigitque crura’ one 
must see that the point there is exactly the 
reverse paradox to that of Statius as quoted 
above ; but Kiessling explains wrongly by ‘ noch 
vertraulicher,’ commentators generally ignore, 
Mitscherlich cites only the Hesiodic passage, 
and Wickham is even at pains to justify the 
‘intentional dullness’ (!) of this stanza—which 
is in fact more like a climax. But nowhere at 
all have I seen it noted that this conception 
of the house-dog of the House of Hades is itself 
a typically witty Greek paradox ; his functions 
being, in the nature of things, the exact opposite 
of those of the ordinary house-dog. Cerberus, 
by the way, will bite even an incomer if he 
walks in too slowly, Lucian, Dial. Mort, 21, 1 
Kayo a’rov daxwr. 
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and when yA@ova is thus used per synecdocham it can do still more extraordinary things 
than bite, at least in Aeschylus. For it is no visionary prophetess, it is the blunt 
warrior Eteocles who in Septem 556-7 says ds ovx yAGooav épypatwr arep| 
péeovgav dASaiverv xaxd. If a tongue can run about the city, then 
I take it a tongue can not only grin like a dog, but bite like a dog. 

{ submit (i.) that no other sense can ever be extracted from these lines, (ii.) that 
this sense cannot be got with fewer changes, (iii.) that these changes, although con- 
siderable, are all methodical, and (iv.) that they are jointly corroborated by the above 
parallels. 

‘ Headlam,’ writes Pearson on Soph. Fr, 885, ‘used this passage to illustrate 
Aesch. Ag. 1228 (Cambridge Praelections, p. 134).’ With all respect, it is not so. 
Headlam, as may be seen from his own note on our passage, had the Sophocles 
fragment and the greater part of all the rest of the evidence before him; but he made 
no use of it whatever. He held most of the court cards, and he lost the game. One 
reason is, he arranged his evidence before analyzing it. But that is not the only 
moral. The main moral is, Do not attempt to illustrate a corrupt text at all, but first 
correct it; and when you have done that, it will often happen that all the necessary 
confirmations will simply drop into your hands. ! 


A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
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ARISTOTLE, PAH YS/CS 2504 9-19 AND 266a 12-24. 


Tue first of these passages states some simple principles of mechanics. The 
second uses one of these principles to prove that a finite mover cannot cause a 
motion that will occupy unlimited time. The argument there has given much 
trouble to commentators because the principle in question was not understood, owing 
to the choice of a false reading in the earlier passage. 

(a) 250A 9-19. The preceding context has stated that if a force A moves a load B 
over a distance I in a time A, then a force E, equal to } A, will move a load Z, equal 
to 3 B, over the same distance in the same time. The false reading occurs in the next 
sentence, which is also concerned with the fractional force E and the fractional load Z. 
Bekker and Prantl print this and the following sentence as follows: 

kai TOE 73 Z xwei to A tiv év to iow xpdvy 7d ef’ 05 E 1d 
SurAdovov tov Z xiveiv THs I’. 

ci 52 7d A 7d B A Sonvt 73 T, 7d rod A 7d E 73 B 
od ev TO xpovy @ A, odd Ev TOU A <ti>® ras 9° avddoyov 
tiv ds 76 A mpds 7d E+ GAws yap Ervyev ov ovdév* ov yap 
toonvie éxivnoev, % Hpioea ov ote Toonv év els yap av 
Kwvoin 7d mAoiov, elrep TE TOV VewAKOV TéuveTaL Eis TOY Kai Td pijKOS, 
6 mavres Exivnoay. 

1 dydyxn: dvayxaiov, EK. Cf. Simplic. 4 bon Oxf. Trans. (with EHK). 
I105, 15. 5 <ri> Prantl, Oxf. Trans. 

2 $7: 5¢ EK, Simplic. 1106, 6 (lemma). 6 4 om. Oxf. Trans. (with F). 

3 rhv om. Oxf. Trans. 

These sentences are rendered in the Oxford Translation as follows (my italics) : 

‘ But if E move Z a distance I in a time A, it does not necessarily follow that E 
can move twice Z half the distance I" in the same time. 

‘If, then, A move B a distance I in a time A, it does not follow that E, being half 
of A, will in the time A or in any fraction of it cause B to traverse a part of I’ the 
ratio between which and the whole of I is proportionate to that between A and E 
(whatever fraction of A E may be): in fact it might well be that it will cause no 
motion at all; for it does not follow that, if a given motive power causes a certain 
amount of motion, half that power will cause motion either of any particular amount 
or in any length of time: otherwise one man might move a ship, since both the 
motive power of the ship-haulers and the distance that they all cause the ship to 
traverse are divisible into as many parts as there are men.’ 

The second of these sentences points out that the fractional force E may not be 
able to move the whole load B at all, however large a fraction of A E may be, and 
however much of the whole time A be allowed. If 100 men can drag a ship a 
certain distance, it does not follow that one man (or 99 men) can drag it 3, (or ,%3,) 
part of that distance. That is clear; but what is the point of the first sentence? As 
it stands in the editions and is translated above, it merely repeats the same 
principle: E, equal to half the force A, may not be able to move ‘twice Z’ (which is 
equal to the whole load B) a proportionate part of the distance. The sentence, 
moreover, ought to begin with dAAda, as the translator tacitly admits when he renders 
xai by ‘but.’ And why is the whole load B called not 7d B (as it is in the second 
sentence) but ‘twice Z’? 
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If we adopt the readings of EK—davayxaiov for dvayxn and ei for «i 5)—we 
obtaina distinct principle, and one which will be invoked in the argument of our 
second passage. The first sentence will then run as follows: 

kat TOE ev tw A dvayxaiov év iow xpovy 7d od E 7d 
tov Z xiveiv THY THS 

‘ Also if E (which is half A) move Z (which is half B) over the distance I in time 
A, it follows that in the same time E wili move two Z’s over half the distance I’.’ 

The phrase 7d durAdovov rov Z is not simply equivalent to ‘rd B,’ but means 
‘twice as much as Z’ in the sense of the two halves of B taken separately. As the 
next sentence says, the half-force E cannot cope with B as a whole, but this sentence 
means that it can cope with the two halves of it (two Z’s) if it is allowed to move first 
one and then the other. If two colliers (A) can carry two sacks of coal (B) a mile in 
an hour, one collier (E) may not be able to carry both sacks at once (B) any distance ; 
but one collier (E), by making two journeys, can carry ‘wo sacks, one at a time (2 Z’s), 
half a mile within the hour (or, it might be added, the whole mile in 2 hours). Then 
the next sentence, ei 5é (not 5)) 73 A «xri., adds: ‘ But if the fractional force E has to 
deal with the whole load B as a whole, it may be unable to move it at all.’ 

Simplicius (1105, 15) had before him the true reading, but failed to see the 
meaning of 7d dirAdovov rod Z, which he took as simply equivalent to 73 B (Bapos rd €£ 
. . . Td Bapos). He was then obliged to regard the second sentence as 
denying the truth of the principle in certain (unspecified) cases ; and, feeling dissatis- 
fied with this expedient, he expressed his preference for the variant reading ov« avdyxn, 
as giving a sense that is ‘truer and in agreement with what follows,’ viz. the second 
sentence. The editors have followed this mistaken choice. 

(6) The principle we have now restored—that the fractional force can deal with 
a multiple of its proper load if it is allowed to take it in corresponding fractions, one 
at a time—is invoked in our second passage and removes the difficulty which has 


there baffled the commentators. 


266a 12 ody olév re wemepacuévoy Kuweiv 
dmetpov xpdvov. tpia yap Td Kivov- 
pevov, TO év @ Tpirov (6 xpévos)* Taira dé wavra 
drepa wdvra wemepacuéva olov ra dvo 


First the thesis to be proved is announced : 


‘No finite motor can cause a motion occupy- 
ing infinite time. There are three factors: the 
motor, the thing moved, and thirdly the time 
occupied by the motion; and either all these are 


h 7d ev. infinite or all or some of them—two of the three 
or one of them—are finite.’ 

The proof that follows assumes that not only the motor (A) but the thing moved 
(B) is finite. The argument is to show that the supposition that the time occupied 
(I°) is infinite leads to an impossibility : 


‘Let A be the motor, B the thing moved, I the 
infinite time. Now let A (a fraction of A) move 
E, a (corresponding) fraction of B (the same 
distance).’ 


éctw Td A TO Td 5é kivodpevov B, xpévos 
drepos I’. 7d A xivelrw pépos Tis B, 7d 
od E. 


A | E | 
A B 


Aristotle does not mention the factor of distance at all. Any distance you choose 
will do. I take the last sentence to mean that the fraction A moves the fraction E the 
same distance (whatever it may be) that the whole A moves the whole B; and I assume, 
as is natural, that A is the same fraction of A that E is of B. Cf. 250a 6, ‘ The half- 
force will move the half-load the same distance in the same time as the whole force 
moves the whole load.’ To take an illustration: Suppose that ro colliers (A) carry 
to sacks of coal (B) any distance you choose; then 1 collier (A) can, and does, carry 
1 sack (E) that same distance in whatever time they all take. Call this time the 
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unit-time. It has to}be shown that this unit-time cannot be infinite. In the next 
sentence the time taken by 1 collier (A) to carry his one sack (E) is called Z, and it is 
shown that Z cannot be infinite. 


ob Sn evicw rg T+ év'wrelom yap 76 
Gere 6 xpévos 6 Z. 


‘ Then the time (Z) taken (by A in moving E) 
cannot be equal to (the infinite time) I; for A 
will take a longer time (than Z) to move the greater 
1 +6 Oxf. Trans. roi codd. amount ; therefore the time Z is not infinite.’ 


The clause €v rAciovs yap 7d peifov is the one that has been misunderstood. The 
argument is as follows. According to our principle that the fractional force (here 
1 collier) can deal with the whole load (10 sacks) if he may carry one sack at a time, 
our one collier (A) in 10 journeys can carry all the 10 sacks, one at a time, the whole 
distance. Now Z is the time he takes to carry 1 sack the whole distance. Z, then, 
cannot be infinite. For it will take him twice (or thrice, etc.) that time to carry 2 (or 
3, etc.) sacks : ‘A will take a longer time to move the greater amount.’ But there 
is no time longer than an infinite time. Therefore Z is finite. 

This interpretation gives the words év wAciov. yap 7d peifov the most natural 
construction : 7d A te pépos THs B, 7d oS E, 0d ev iow toT (175A 
TO E)+ yap 7d peifov (kwyoe). Td peifov, ‘the greater amount,’ may mean 
‘any multiple of E’ or ‘all the E’s whose sum amounts to B.’ The Oxford trans- 
lator’s ‘ for the greater the amount moved, the longer the time occupied’ is of course 
a possible rendering, and would yield my interpretation, without the translator’s 
assumption (following Simplicius) that ‘ clearly A must be a larger fraction of A than 
E is of B’; but the construction is less natural. 

Having shown that Z (1 collier’s time for moving 1 sack) is finite, the conclusion 
is now drawn that Io colliers’ (A’s) time for moving 10 sacks (B) must be finite. 


oirw 5) A xaravadwow A, xal ‘So, taking it in this way (i.e. taking the work 
E rév xpévov od Karavadkéow det as done a fraction at a time), by adding one A to 
dgaipay icov (imepos wore waca A another I shall exhaust the (finite) A, and by 
B wewepacpévy T. adding one E to another I shall exhaust the 
dpa oléy re wemepacuévou xiweicOa ovdév (finite) B ; but I shall not use up the time (I) by 
xlynow. deducting from it a corresponding length (Z) 
on each occasion, since the time is infinite. 
Therefore the whole of A (the sum of all the A’s) 
will take only a finite period of the (infinite) time 
I in moving the whole of B (the sum of all the 
E’s). Soan infinite motion cannot be imparted 

to anything by a finite mover.’ 


That is to say: if one collier does the whole work by fractions (and the work can be 
done by fractions), he will make 10 journeys, each occupying the time Z. I can add 
journey to journey and sack to sack up to the total 10, and for each journey I shall 
deduct the time Z from the reserve of time available. But Z has been shown to be 
finite and 10-times a finite time is finite. So I shall not exhaust the supposed infinite 
reserve I. Therefore the unit-time taken by all 10 colliers (the whole of A) to move 
all 10 sacks (the whole of B) is finite. 

All the difficulties raised about this passage have come from the failure to 
recognize the principle disguised by the false reading in passage (a) and from a 
consequent misunderstanding of the words €v rAciov. yap 7d peifov. These appeared 
at first sight to mean that the greater force (A) takes a longer time to move its load (B) 
than the fractional force (A) takes to move its corresponding fractional load (E). This 
is false: the time is the same, as Aristotle has said at 250 a 6. Simplicius accord- 
ingly introduced the gratuitous and unnatural assumption that A must be a larger 
fraction of A than E is of B, and other commentators have sought other ways of 
escape. F. M. Cornrorp. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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SOME SIMPLE FACTS APROPOS THEOCRITUS I. 51. 


In the last number of C.Q. (XXV., p. 207) Mr. A. D. Knox has drawn up a list 
of Theocriteans who, he suggests, ‘have all of them made the most elementary 
mistake’ of failing to consider the possibility at least that it is the Boy, and not the 
Fox, who is the subject of xa@ify in Jd. I. 51. From that list he will have to with- 
draw two names, Gow and Campbell. This construction, which Mr. Knox propounds 
as a novelty, had been suggested by Mr. Gow in C.R. XLIV., pp. 9-10. For my 
part, I am not ingenious, and that syntactical possibility would no more have 
occurred to me independently than would Mr. Gow’s three renderings of it, two 
of which are ‘ until he sets her vinous breakfast upon a more solid basis’ and ‘ until 
he sets her grapes on toast’; as little could I ever have thought, with Mr. Knox, of 
‘the obvious necessity ’ for this fox ‘ of rest after a heavy meal’; still less of those 
further (I must admit) inevitable eventualities? at which he hints with such delicacy 
in his quotation (p. 209, item g) of Aelian V. 39. In regard to these and all such 
matters, to my mind ‘it were to consider too curiously to consider so.’ For even in 
Greek which represented for my ears some such English as ‘until she set him 
a-breakfastant upon the dries,’ if there was one thing with which I was completely 
satisfied it was with the Fox as subject ; that seemed so perfectly in keeping both with 
the happy playfulness of the passage and with the richly idiomatic? ¢ari as applied 
to a graven image of an animal, But from the fact that I criticized Mr. Gow’s note 
it is obvious that I was familiar with his idea. 

That, however, is far indeed from being the only rash assumption in Mr. Knox’s 
article. With regard to my indictment of dxpdérwrov from arguments about the 
nature of verbals in -ros he observes that ‘such arguments, unless backed by an 
exhaustive survey of the evidence, have little weight.’ Now I happen to think that 
common sense has also some place even in scholarship ;* but I will accept Mr. Knox’s 
principle just as he states it,* The fact remains, that my observations about those 
verbals, wherever dogmatic and definite, weve based upon such a survey; blunders 
would be another matter, let them be pointed out ; but here K. does nothing except 
disturb my careful distinctions or mistake my meaning.5 Theocr. ‘has paxapirros’; 
it was outside my ban as (a) passive (b) derived from the very poetical paxap 


1 Did K. read the context of his quotation present participle’’ is a man of straw’—this 
from Aelian? The lion (says that zoologist), introduces an argument based upon the pictorial 
when he has eaten to plethora, will evacuate’ situation. With that the statement which he 
himself either by resting and fasting, or, if he has criticizes had absolutely nothing to do. My 
the luck to meet a monkey, he will eat that as point was not one of logic, but of Greek syn- 
an aperient. Now how can such circumstantial tactical practice pure and simple. Take Xen. 
orthodoxies of the faculty throw any light upon Symp. III. 11 dévara woddods kXdovras 
the language of a mere poet, who must convey {e.v; now while the phrase here emphasized 
his meaning curvente calamo or not at all ? itself only occurs some half-dozen times, this 

2 Cf. Xenophanes I. 5, Eur. Helid. 215, kind of phrase, a verb of rendering, finding, dis- 


Kirchhoff. 

3 And that K.’s interpretation ‘fails on this 
most simple canon.’ 

4 States ; but does not, of course, observe. I 
note on his first page (n.) ‘unknown elsewhere 
in the literatures or common parlances of the 
world,’ and it is not I who will be so dull as to 
ask K. whether he has then made an ‘ exhaustive 
survey.’ 

5 K.’s worst misunderstanding concerns a 
point which does not affect him but is important 
for this passage. ‘C.’s “full current sense of a 


playing, etc., with an active (or middle) participle, 
Brérovr’ o’ Ar. Pl. 210, occurs 
innumerably ; never once, that I could discover, 
does a verbal in -ros take the place of such a 
present participle. And with reason ; for while 
you might say ‘the swallows migrant muster on 
the wires,’ you would never say ‘this weather 
will start the swallows migrant’ or ‘ migratory,’ 
you must say ‘migrating.’ But passive verbals 
are used predicatively with some freedom to 
denote a fait accompli. 
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(c) favourably cited by myself from Xen. If I am to learn that there are middle 
verbals, why not refer me to some of the existing lists, instead of pouncing upon a 
single passive! and presenting that as a certain middle? ‘If Callim. could use 
avtiferat, why deny to Theocr. dxpari¢. ?? If K. has forgotten that Theocr. 
himself uses ovriferac (IV. 16), I had not; and the objection (which, however, I did 
not think it necessary to mention) applies not to Theocr. but to any poetry so choice 
in expression, so epic here in antecedents, as our Idyll. ‘How can C. ascertain to 
what extent the negative sense was present’ in dxpdtucros? I did not so much as 
try ; the problem appears Laputan. 4Bpwros (Soph.), adyevoros (Soph., Plat.), 
dxagtos (Hom.), dvapiornros (Com.) are negatives outright, have no positive con- 
notation. In dxparifer6a.—whether ‘drink neat wine’ or, as K. imagines,? ‘ sup on 
fruit’—the connotation is patently as positive as could be; K. himself points out 
that there need be no suggestion even of abstention from other food, in ample 
measure, Philo VI. 29, Cohn ; and the formal privatives added to it in K.’s quotations 
p. 206, arAjortws, dpryovs, as also the very uuprivative d@pdov, only serve to emphasize 
this positivity. And K. himself does take our verbal positively, ‘supped.’ He 
quotes no parallel; I will produce one as apt as pleasant—but not from Greek. 
Fielding, Tom Jones IV. 5, ‘it was Mr. Western’s custom every afternoon, as soon as 
he was drunk, to hear his daughter play on the harpsichord.’ The necessary 
preliminary to this charming scene was that the Squire should be, not ebrius, but 
potus. I call such use middle, K. passive, but that need hardly matter ; all I demand 
is that K. (or anyone) should produce from Greek a single parallel to his axpdérurros 
such as Latin uses freely, cenatus pransus. 

The note (p. 208, n. 2) on xadifw staggers me. Can K. veally have forgotten 
(1) that the Greeks? originally sat to meals, (2) that this as the invariable practice in 
Homer must have been a conception the most familiar to every Greek, (3) that as 
late as the sixth century B.c. one said xa@ypevov oivorord{ew Phocyl. 11, Bgk., 
(4) that even after the fashion had entered from Asia Minor for gentlemen and their 
trulls to loll, respectable women still sat, so also did children? See all Dictt. Ant. 
and handbooks. Of reasons why my Boy should sit there were four : (1) child ; (2) of 
lower orders; (3) apurrov, a meal at which even Alexander the Great sat, rpwrov pev 
dvaoras ... ypiora Plut. Alex. 23 (but just below, naturally demvetv... 
ove... katTaxAcvopevos HpxeTo) ; (4) in many places country people‘ probably continued 


1 Reasons: {i.) By what are we to interpret 
the unique zepicrarov woeiv but by the very 
common dvderarov roeiv? (ii.) That and all the 
other compounds é:a- yera- ov- are passive. 
(iii.) Cf. L. and S. A. I. i. (iv.) This 
is comedy and that is the joke; by her shouts 
she assembled the village. (v.) Cf. prec. n. 
[What people might correct are my inadvertences ; 
I ought not to have cited as a neuter ‘ crarés as 
in Soph., not Hom.,’ since even in Soph. 
(Fr. 844P) it is pass. as everywhere else except 
Phil, 716, if indeed not also there, for so I now 
think, ‘ settled ’; water in Greek can be ‘stayed,’ 
cf, Pl, Crat. 4378, it never ‘ stands’ in that sense, 
contrast J/, XXI. 240. } 

2 For the view that this word means ‘to have 
supper,’ a view which flies in the face of all 
ancient testimony, K. cites only Dio Cassius 
LXV. 4, a passage which itself, as anybody may 
see, proves the sense ‘to breakfast.’ Obvious 
advantages of my interpretation are not thus to 
be forced into the MS. reading. 

3 In all this matter the history of fashion was 


substantially the same in Rome; see Pauly- 
Wissowa III. 1895 jin. 

* Cf. Neil on Knights 41, 729, 805, 1164, 1166-7, 
1394. Will K., who professes respect for the 
library and erudition of Athenaeus, dispute his 
statement (X. 4288) that in place of digpa 
at banquets were an innovation due to rpug7j? 
Plato’s happy farmers recline at Rep. II. 3278 
just as we do when picnicking (cf. Hdt. I. 126, 3, 
Theocr. VII. 133); but observe the implications 
of Plat. Rep. 4208. Ath. loc. cit. says that even 
in his own day the old custom remained in some 
parts of the Greek world (the case of Crete is 
notorious), and there would presumably have 
been more such survivals in our poet’s time; it 
is certainly remarkable that the recherché dinner 
given in Idyll XIV. by a gallant of Cos to his 
friends and mistress (not wife) was apparently 
an affair of sitting, dig@paxos 41. The Euboean 
countryfolk of Dion Chrys. VII. recline, it is 
true, éri ori:Bddos, but that is some centuries 
later; their women of course sit, §§ 65, 67, 76. 
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to sit even at dinner, cf. Ar. Kmights 1164. His position is thus perfectly clear. 
K.’s fox, on the other hand, ‘could not sit down! to a meal, for that is not Greek 
language’ (!) ‘or usage’; at the same time (and in the same note) he ‘ really “sits 
down” to it’ as to a ‘ good Jong meal’; on a balance, I take it, he does not sit except 
metaphorically ; but after this heavy meal he sits down literally for two reasons: 
(i.) secondarily, to rest ; (ii.) primarily, to laugh. He seems awkwardly situated. 

K. for his part explodes my twelve-page article in one short sentence of his first 
footnote; my suggestion ‘fails on this most simple canon.’ Unfortunately, what 
this ‘simple’ canon may be I myself am far too simple to be able even to conjecture.’ 
All I can see is K.’s illustration, which I will try to use. My fox says ‘I will not 
let off that idle boy until I have put him upon dry rations.” How does she put him 
upon dry rations? By the single act of eating all the grapes which he has been 
permitted to gather for his next few breakfasts. When K. is arrested, it will be on 
a charge of having blown up the Houses of Parliament. He will say ‘I did not do 
so; I merely lit the fuse; I did mot ‘‘determine not to leave until I had blown up 
the Houses”; you are talking nonsense unexampled in Welthteratury with your 
terminus ante post quem’; but he will be convicted. 

K.’s own construe is (literally as a brain like mine must follow it) ‘until he (the 
boy) makes her (the fox) sit (well) breakfasted on conditions of dryness,’ that is of 
dry-eyed-ness. Even if I might believe that ‘dry eyes’ could signify gloating, I 
cannot conceive that an analogy from colloquial Hungarian, reinforced though it be 
by nervous fear of emendation, will induce a single scholar either to accept as 
idiomatic a phrase which admittedly occurs nowhere else, or to credit the extra- 
ordinary statement that ‘énpa was in fact the opposite of Sd«pva.’ All K.’s mistakes 
of detail I have neither space, time, nor inclination to expose. His restriction of our 
aorist on p. 211 (b) is refuted immediately by Plato, Jon 5358 éav pév KAdovras avtovs 
ka@Oiow (‘if I can get them to sit. . .’), and his relation of Anth. Pal. XI. 205 to 
Hom. Hymn. Merc. 284 by the epigram itself.* But certain of his remarks are true, 
and I will conclude with one of these. He says p. 207 fim. that, as a result of the 
suggestion to make the fox the subject of xa@iéy, ‘quite apart from the rendering 
which I propose, we are now faced, not with a blank wall, ... but with an 
embarrassing number of attractive side-walks.’ Months before he wrote these 
words, there were already in existence three different side-walks laid out by Mr. Gow 
to contribute unintentionally to Mr. Knox’s happy embarrassment. With such 
varieties my own proposal here does not compete. It can mean one thing only, and 
that clear and plain; and what is more, such is, I maintain, all things considered, 
the only meaning which the poet can have intended in this part of the passage. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


1 Although feminine! (Or will K. now question The satire is on greed, not theft ; cf. foll. pieces 
her chastity ?) 206-8, and the imitation by Martial II. 37. fpe 
2 K. here and on p. 211 (d) alludes to the boy’s 6 mdvr’ édrisw cannot include chairs (hardly 
falling asleep, and as there is of course no hint to be slipped into a slave’s napkin), but is as in 
of any such episode in the original, I take itI am 207, 2. But there is a point in xa@icas; to a 
confronted with some playful mystification. meal of dry bread one does ot recline, this 


3 ‘Aulus ate his crust from the floor because adult no more than our Boy; it is informal, and 
the guest took his chairs’—but what would A. anyhow the reason why one reclines at dinner is 
have done with those chairs anyway, since ex because it is the most convenient posture for 
hypoth. K. he cannot sit to dine? He could’ drinking, see Plut. Quaest. Conviv. VII. 10, § 3 
vecline on the floor. And how can xadicas alone xXivyn rots mivovo: Kadédpas dyuelvwr, Sri 
mean ‘sitting mot on chairs but on the floor’? xrh., 
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TWO TITLES OF GODDESSES IN HESYCHIOS. 


1. "Eyx@ 1% obrws éxadeito, says the lexicographer, from a source which 
is unknown, but would appear to be late, since it uses a past tense. Where or by 
whom Semele was so named is not stated, nor has any explanation been given, so far 
as I know, that is at all satisfactory, for she certainly has nothing to do with swords. 
I suggest that she was never called anything of the kind, and the statement arises 
from a comedian’s jest. Aristophanes (Ran. 22) speaks of Aidvvaos vids Srapviov, and 
the scholiast is careful to inform the humourless who read this play that it is a joke, 
map’ vrdévoay, instead of vids Acs. So no lexicographer ever tells us that Stamnios 
is a title of Zeus. I suggest that somewhere, by Aristophanes or another, Dionysos 
was called vids ’Eyxois, ‘son of Pour-Out,’ a comic formation from éyxéiv. If sucha 
passage came into the late classical or the mediaeval world unguarded by a scholiast, 
it would be taken with the same seriousness which has attended sundry witticisms 
directed at Kleon and other butts of Comedy.! The reasoning would be most 
syllogistic and accurate, as thus: 


Encho is the mother of Dionysos. 
But Semele is the mother of Dionysos. 
Therefore Encho is Semele, Q.E.D. 


It is very like the profound logic which gave the world the sublime figure of Picus, 
who is also Zeus.? 

2. “AyyeAov* ottw tHv Aéyovow, says Hesychios; and this 
time the present tense suggests an ultimate source earlier than the triumph of 
Christianity. Here there really is a certain connexion between the title and the 
goddess, or at least the appearance of one.* There was a sort of ‘drunken dance’ 
(6pxnois tis mdpowvos), says Hesychios, called the ayyeArxy ; and while no one actually 
says that it was in honour of Artemis, Pollux and Athenaios both mention it just 
after speaking of her ritual. The Sicilians, says the former, danced the Ionian 
measure to Artemis, dyyeAckdy dyyédwv.4 In Syracuse, 
Athenaios adds, perhaps from the same source, there is a sort of dancing and flute- 
playing peculiar to Artemis Chitonea ; there was also a drunken Ionian dance, xai 
THv mdpowvov jxpiBovv épxnow.> Yet I feel none too confident that 
Artemis was really worshipped under this title, or by means of this dance. When 
Hesychios, or any lexicographer, says that ‘the Syracusans use this or that word, 
it is a fairly safe assumption that it was to be found in some Syracusan author ; and 
we have a passage of a Syracusan writer, namely Sophron, which uses “AyyeAos, not 
as a title of Artemis, but as a name of Hekate. It is the curious tale, surely a 
travesty of something more serious, preserved by the scholiast on Theokritos (II, 12), 
how Angelos was the daughter of Zeus and Hera, and, having angered her mother, 
fled from her, escaping by taking refuge first in a birth-room and then in the 
neighbourhood of a funeral; after which Zeus bade the Kabeiroi purify her, and they 
took her to Acheron to do it, whereby she became an infernal goddess. Why she 


1 For examples, see Miiller-Striibing, Aristo- forth, see W. R. Halliday in C.R. XXXVI (1922), 
phanes u. die hist, Kritik, p. 360 and elsewhere; pp. 110 sqq. 
D. S. Robertson in C.R. XXXVII (1923), p. 165a. 8 The materials are put handily together in 
2 For this amusing piece of false learning, Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 187. 
which has imposed on many since it was first put 4 IV, 103. 5 XIV, 629E. 
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is called ‘ messenger’ perhaps appears in another note on the same passage ; she was 
sent to Hades to look for Persephone. As Hekate and Artemis are constantly 
identified (in this same scholion, for example), I see in Hesychios’ gloss no more 
than a corollary to Sophron’s story; the Syracusans must have called Artemis 
"Ayyedos, for a Syracusan author calls Hekate so. 

As to the dance, I can see no sufficient reason for connecting it with Artemis. 
Its occurrence immediately after the mention of the Ionian figure, which Pollux says 
and Athenaios plainly implies was Sicilian, does indeed indicate that the common 
source of the two passages put the ‘ messenger-dance’ somehow in the same category 
as that in honour of the goddess; but the connexion between them may equally 
well have been that they were both Syracusan, or that they were both unrestrained. 
Putting our three authorities together, we have—(1) a dance with flute-accompaniment, 
in honour of Artemis; (2) an Ionian dance, of licentious character, also in honour of 
Artemis ; (3) the ‘ messenger-dance,’ also ‘ drunken,’ which no one says was in honour 
of anyone. It seems to have been dramatic, for ‘it imitated the postures of 
messengers,’ whatever exactly that may mean ; but what message they were supposed 
to bring we are not told. I would therefore strike “AyyeAos off the list of Artemis’ 


titles, or at the least query it. 
H. J. Rose. 


St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XXVI.2. April, 1931. 


J. E. Dunlap, The Place of the Final Defeat of the Helvetians: Caesar probably left 
Toulon not by the ridge road to Bibracte but by the valley route through Luzy : the 
Helvetians were on the Bourbon-Lancy road and crossed over the hills to attack his 
rear: a site fitting C.’s account of the battle is found between La Croix de l’Arbre 
and Auzon, six miles from Toulon. J.G. Fucilla, Materials for the History of a Popular 
Classical Theme: collects imitations and reminiscences of the motif of Moschus Jd. i 
(“Epws Sparérns) from Neo-Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, German and 
English verse. S. E. Bassett, The Place and Date of the First Performance of the Persians 
of Timotheus: argues against Wilamowitz that the poem was composed for Athens 
between 412 and 408 B.c. and that the lost portion was not ‘Salamis ohne Athen’ but 
rather an Athenian paean of victory. The date is supported by literary evidence: 
Euripides’ plays of the period 412-408 show most signs of Timothean influence, and 
the Ovestes of 408 has striking resemblances to the Persae: Eur. was at once paying 
T. a compliment and using his success. R.S. Rogers, Quinti Verani, Pater et Filius : 
distinguishes (1) Q.V., comes of Germanicus and governor of Cappadocia in 18 a.D., 
(2) Q.V., consul in 49 a.p. and governor of Lycia and Britain, and concludes that (1) 
was the father of (2). E.S. Macartney, The Removal of Bonds in Times of Stress: 
attempts to find a magical principle underlying the practice of liberating prisoners, 
cancelling debts, etc., in a crisis. C.H. Carruthers: Studies in Greek Noun-Formation 
—Dental Terminations, IV.1: Words in -rn. 1. M. Lindforth points out that in Soph. 
Ant. 471 @pés is equivalent to dypuos, dvopos, ‘unsocial,’ comparing Aj. 548 and PI. 
Laws 823r. G. M.A. Grube on Plato, Phaedo 103p 1-3 takes & as object and ér as 
subject of xatdcxy, refers atrov idéav to dri, reads avra (referring to a) for and 
retains aire as dat. of advantage referring to 6r.. L.K. Born, The Centones Virgiltant 
and the Half-Lines of the Aeneid: concludes from the fact that the Centones (Auth. Lat. 
7-18) use Virgilian half-lines in whole lines and reduce whole lines to half, taking 
phrases which stop at one of the normal pauses, that V. did intend to complete the 
lines. P. Shorey on Plato, [Sisyphus] 390c, restores sense by reading dveriornpooivy 
for érurripn. R.S. Rogers, The Date of the Banishment of the Astrologers: confirms the 
date 16 a.p. given by Tacitus and Dio: the Pomponio et Rufo coss. of Ulpian refers not 
to the consuls of 17 a.p. (Caelius Rufus and Pomponius Flaccus) but to the consuls 
suffectt of 16 (Vibius Rufus and Pomponius Graecina), Kenneth Scott on Velleius 
li. 126 suggests <pracpositis> militibus or <praefectis> m., referring to the restoration 

of discipline under Tiberius. 


Philologus LXXXV. (N.F. XXXIX.) 4. 1930. 


R. Philippson, Das Sittlichschine bet Panaitios. Discusses later Stoic doctrine of 
virtue as the beauty or health of the soul. Traces the theory of a@ewpyro: aperai to 
Panaetius. Observes P.’s influence on Cicero and Horace. J. Zehetmeier, Die 
Periodenlehre des Aristoteles (continued and concluded). A. probably derived his 
general theory of repiodos from Thrasymachus of Chalcedon; but while Th.’s period 
is rhythmic A.’s is motived by avoidance, on esthetic grounds, of 7d azépavrov. 
Demetrius took over A.’s doctrine without fully understanding it. With him it was 
a matter not of esthetic but of logic. Cicero also took over the formal side of the 
doctrine. L. Wickert, Homevisches und Romisches im Kriegswesen dey Aeneis (continued 
and concluded). Reviews Vergil’s treatment of spears, swords, slings, bows and 
arrows, wounds and their treatment and tactics in general. V. generally modernizes 
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H.: e.g. spears (like the legionary pilum) always thrown, swords usually of iron, 
slings used only in sieges ; rams and scaling ladders (unknown in H.) are introduced. 
J. T. Kakridis, Die Pelopssage bei Pindar. Pindar used Hom. Hymn. A phrod.\l. 210-17 
(Ganymede saga) as model for his Pelops saga in Olymp. 1, but he alters the old 
story by introducing an erotic motive, and by tacitly denying the legend of the eating 
of P. by the gods. 

MisceLten. 14. K. v. Fritz, Die Lebenszeit des Eudoxos von Knidos, Shows from 
literary evidence that the dates of E.’s birth and death are 400-347 and not, as 
generally held, 408-355. 15. K. v. Fritz, Uber den ‘ Stoiker’ Zenon von Sidon. Shows 
how, through a misunderstanding of avrov in Diog, Laert. vii. 16, Z. of S. came to be 
taken as a padnris Zyvwvos and so as a Stoic, though he was not one. F. Zimmer- 
mann, Ein verkanntes Wortspiel bei Chariton. In Charito 1. 2. 2 €£ ... "Hmeipov xai 
éOvav év Hreipw is to be emended neither as ’Hzeipw nor yet as (for 
ireipos here= Asia Minor as in several passages of Isoc., e.g. 5. 103. 


LXXXVI. (N.F. XL.) 1. 1931. 


E. Fraenkel, Dery Zeushymnus im Agamemnon des Atschylos. Sees in Aesch. Ag. 
170-93 another instance of the survival of old cult-hymns not uncommon in early 
tragedy and usual in the parabases of comedy. L. Klein, Die Gottertechnik in den 
Argonautika des Ap. Rhod. Examines the part played by the gods in the early 
versions of the Argonaut saga (to be continued). J. Handschin, Musthalische 
Miszellen. (1) Examines zepi tyovs 28, 1 and comes to the conclusion that by da 
rapadwvwv Longinus means the instrumental accompaniment to the melody. (2) éyép- 
gov used as a substantive by Martianus Capella means not a ‘ morning song’ but 
the instrumental prelude to a song. (3) Examines sound responsion in (classical 
Greek, Byzantine and Latin) antistrophic verse, treating it from a musical stand- 
point. R.S. Radford, The Culex and Ovid. A restatement of the author’s views that 
the Culex is an early work of Ovid. He notes numerous parallels between Ovid and 
the Culex in language, phraseology, mythology and scansion. 

MisceLtLten. A, Rehm, Zu Aristot. A@. wor. c. 47.48. Wishes in 47, 2 to put 
the sentence xal ras ovoias . . . dpxovres directly after BovAy xecpotovycy. In 48. 4 
he would complete ad. . . as not as d{yopjais (Kenyon) but as a[varoA holding 
that a word denoting time is needed. S. Brassloff, Libertatem dave im Sprachgebrauch 
dev Klassischen Juvisten. Points out (1) that datio ibertatis is used almost exclusively 
of testamentary manumission ; (2) that dave lbertatem is as a rule similarly used, 
though in isolated cases the ‘ liberty’ is ‘ given’ not by the legator but by the magis- 
trate or the law. H. Koch, Zwei Evlasse Papst Stephans 1. im sprachgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung. Draws attention to two passages in the writings of Pope Stephen 1 
where mist is used in the sense of sed. 


LXXXVI. (N.F. XL.) 2. 1931. 

J. Wackernagel, Ovthographica und Verwandtes. (1) Prefers cidiew to div; 
derives the related idpws from a mixture of two stems: tdpo-, and one in -ds (cf. Lat. 
sudor). (2) Establishes the equation ra:ddpytros=meddpitos. (3) Compares Thessan- 
drus (V. Aen. 2. 261) with Oégpcavdpos. W. Schwahn, Dityllos. A comparison of 
Diyllos, frag. 3, with Diod. Sic. (XIX. 52, 5) leads S. to regard Diyllos as Diodorus’ 
main source for the history of Macedon and Greece in the time of the Diadochoi. 
E. Kornemann, Zum Staatsrecht des Polybios. Examines Polyb. bk. 6 and detects an 
early, purely Polybian, stratum overlaid with a later one influenced by Pantaenetus. 
R. Reitzenstein, Alexander von Lykopolis. R. restates his view that Alexander only 
knew Mani’s system through some neo-platonic channel. A. Biedl, Die Himmels- 
tetlung nach dev dtsctplina Etrusca. Discusses a newly discovered inscription together 
with various literary passages which deal with the sixteen-part-division of the sky by 
Etruscan seers, L. Klein, Die Gottertechnik in den Argonautika des A pollonios Rhodis, 
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Conclusion of previous article: there is in Apollonius no ‘life of the gods’ as in 
Homer. Zeus is a nonentity and only Hera and, after her, Apollo count for 
anything. 

MIscELLEN. O. Stein, Klearchos von Solot. Dates Clearchus’ literary activity 
from internal evidence as about 250 B.c. J. Balogh, Eim Irvtum in Harnack’s 
Possidius-Ubersetzung. B. corrects a mistranslation by Harnack in the introduction 
of Possidius’ Vita Augustint. 


Revue de Philologie. LVII. 2. 1931. 


G. Méautis, Sur une phrase de Platon; the seventh epistle corresponds with 
Rep. 496 c-D, and is a mine of information for Plato’s psychology. P. Wuilleumier, 
Les transpositions du Cato Mawr, criticizes and rejects Havet’s theory of transpositions 
of line-units in de Senectute. B. Ryba, L’adjectif iris, in an inscription B.C.H. 1927. 
398, must be another form of irvAos (Hesychius), just as “Irvs and “IrvAos were 
identified. The adj. may have arisen from such a phrase as"Irvv “Irvv ocrévovca being 
misunderstood as “Irvv iriv orévovoa; cf. the late adj. aiAwos (? < Aivoy ai Aivov). 
P. Chantraine, Notes homériques ; Il. I. 291: zpoOéovew is a possible form of aor. subj. 
of cf. w 485. IV 42: the long a in etc. (from which édéw is a back- 
formation) may be Attic, the Homeric forms being édéo0va: etc. as some MSS. give. 
This would account for edvovor 233 eidoev K 299. Cf. the Homeric accentuation 
afar, Attic IV 372: rrwoxd{w may be for mrwx-cx-afw, cf. Adoxw <*Aax-oKw. 
Modern grammarians call xéovra: a subj., but Homer always uses it as indic. Its 
formation is paralleled by the Herodotean xéeras. Homer uses this stem for the 
indic. in xéara: xéato xéoxero. N. Deratani, Virgile et l’dge dor: In the Georgics V. 
painted country life with the colours of the golden age; in the Aeneid (VIII 31g sqq.) 
Saturn brought the golden age to a previously barbarous mankind (parallelism with 
Augustus). F. Robert, Le Plutus d’Avistophane et l Asclépiéion du Pivée ; argues from 
659 that the @dAarra of 656 cannot be the salt spring inside the Asclepieum of the 
Acropolis. The Asclepieum concerned must be that of the Piraeus. Discusses the 
history of Asclepius in Attica. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. IX. (1931) 1. 


T. Frank, J/ nono Catalepton deli’ Appendix vergiliana. The author sets out at 
length his reasons for holding that the date is 42 B.c., at the time when the news of 
Philippi was reaching Italy. In explaining the glorification of Messalla, in spite of 
Vergil’s Caesarian leanings, he makes some remarks on ancient conceptions of 
patriotism. A. Rostagni, J primordist dell’ evoluzione poetica e spinituale di Virgilio. II. 
L’epitafio di Pompeo. III. Ii Culex. Storia esterna: occastone e autenticita del 
poemetto. Catalepton III, is on Pompeius, and its date is 48 B.c. The goddess of 
line 9 is Nemesis: vide Appian, B.C. II. 90, 380; de weris al. 78,6; and Lucan, IX. 
1089 sqq. The Culex also belongs to 48 B.c., and ‘ Octavius’ is the future Augustus 
—now ‘uenerandus’ as pontifex. The author argues at length that in the Lives 
‘XXII’ (or ‘X XII’) should be read for the ‘XVI’ (or ‘ XVII’) of the MSS. as the 
year of Vergil’s age in which the poem was composed. On its publication some 
light is thrown by the preface to Statius, Szluae I. G. De Sanctis, Aristagora di 
Mileto. This is a detailed criticism of the Herodotean account, and an attempt to 
show that A. was a far-seeing man, who might have anticipated the work of the 
Persian Wars if Ionia had been more united and mainland Greece less indifferent. 
P. Treves, Dopo Ipso. This article begins the discussion of politics at a time when 
the ideal of a world-empire had received a set-back and separatism was spreading 
again. Among other figures, the author treats Lachares at some length. 
Miscellanea. I. M.A. Levi, Un documento d’arlitrato fra Megalopoli e Turia. On an 
inscription published by Valmin in Bull, Soc. des Lettres de Lund, 1928-9, which throws 
some light on the rights of members of the Achaean League in the second century. 
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II. <A. Solari, Fidentia e Fidentiola vicus. A topographical note, with a sketch of the 
history of Fidentia. III. G. De Sanctis, Barca. The story in Herodotus, IV. 204, 
is an etymologizing invention suggested by the name which appears in ‘ Barcani’—a 
designation applied to the Hyrcani by Ktesias. IV. A. Rostagni, Gis‘ avetalogi’ e un 
esempio di falsa etimologia. In Schol. Bob. on Juvenal, XV. 16, Reitzenstein (Hell. 
Wundeverzahlungen, p. 8) was wrong to correct ‘ dicta’ to ‘ficta.’ The reference is to 
a false derivation from dppnra, Recensioni. Note bibliografiche. Cronache e commenti. 
L. Dalmasso, Ettore Stampini—obituary. Pubblicaztons ricevute. 


N.S. IX. (1931) 2. 

A. Rostagni, J primordii dell’ evoluzione poetica e spirituale di Virgilio. IV. Il 
Culex. La concezione ideologica ¢ mitica. Though the poem is technically a /usus, 
Vergil here reveals the first signs of his developed outlook. The epitaph, which is 
the climax, recalls the lines on ‘ Ballista,’ but the work also anticipates the interests 
of the Eclogues, Georgics and Aeneid. The poem gets its unity from the mystical and 
eschatological elements in the theme; but, though Vergil may have started with 
material which was symbolical, he has worked it into a story wherein symbolism is 
not stressed. The scene is in Illyricum, whither legend brought Cadmus and Agave 
(lines 109 sqq.) and where there was a place called ‘ Kylikes’ (Athenaeus, XI. 462 b). 
R. Giani and C. Del Grande, Relazione meledica di strofe e anttstrofe nel coro greco. The 
conclusion of the authors is that, though the rhythm was preserved, the antistvophe 
did not precisely repeat the melody of the stvophe. M. Bartoli, Conferma di due leggi 
fonetiche. It is claimed that Verner’s law and a similar law formulated by the present 
writer are both corroborated by the oxytone accent of I.-E. adjectives in -é6s and of 
nouns in -4. ‘These two laws in their turn confirm ‘the frequent occurrence of the 
oxytone accent in I.-E.” G. De Sanctis, Revision. VII. La batiagla dt Notion. 
In this episode, as in the whole later history of the Decelean War, less weight than 
has been customary hitherto should be given to Xenophon and more to Diodorus. 
The discoveries of Hell. Ox. and of the new Philistus have both called attention to 
the value of Diodorus. A. Momigliano, Studi sulla storiografia greca del IV, secolo. 1. 
Teopompo. After a survey to suggest that the re-action in the fourth century against 
the methods of Thucydides was not as complete as has often been held, the author 
goes on to discuss the Hellenica of Theopompus, which reveal a position between that 
of Thucydides and that of Theopompus himself in the Philippica. Miscellanea. I. 
M. Guarducci, Ancora sull’ iscrizione coregica di Aixone. Some comments on the treat- 
ment of this text by von Wilamowitz in Hermes, 1930, p. 243 sqq- II. A. Momigliano, 
Peucesta. The Peucestas in the first of the three inscriptions published by Rostovtzeff 
in Rev. é¢. anc., 1931, p- 5 Sqq., is the satrap. The new text shows that he was 
employed by Antigonus in Caria and serves to elucidate Diodorus, XIX. 48, 5. 
Recensioni. Note bibliografiche. Cronache e commenti, Pubblicaztoni ricevute. 


Wiener Studien. XLVIII. 1. 1930. 

C. Horna, Empedocleum. A discussion of various questions concerning E.'s 
works, especially the xa@appoi. H. argues that more of his poetry survived to the 
age of Tzetzes than is now extant. J. Morr, Zum Sprachgebrauche Xenophons. On his 
use of the present and imperfect in description. J.T. Kakridis, Tithonus. Homer 
and the Hymns purposely ignore the original form of the story in which T. is changed 
into a grasshopper. Later it was revived. A. Oxé, LwrHnp bet den Romern. 
(t) Latin phrases for ‘saviour.’ (2) Mercurialis in Hor. C. II. 17. 29 means a man 
under the protection of ‘Eppijs cwrjp. (3) and Caesar Augustus. E. 
Kalinka, Wahrheit u. Dichtung i. d. Romischen Liebeselegee. A plea (against Leo) for 
taking the personality of the poet into account. J. Bulhart, Lexicalische u. Kritische 
Beitrage. Suggestions on Livy, Seneca, Pliny, etc. F. Walter, Zu Lateinischen 
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Schrifistellern I. EEmendations and interpretations of writers from Avienus to M, 
Capella. H. Miltner-Zurunic, De Carmine ad Flavium Felicem misso quod inscribitur De 
Resurvectione Mortuorum. A. Biedl, De Memmiorum Familia. A revision of the 
stemma constructed by Mommsen. 

MiszeLLen. G. H. Hauser, on the visit of Rhadamanthys to Tityos in Euboea 
(y. 321 sqq.) and the part played in it by the Phaeacians. S. Brassloff, Epigraphical 
notes on Anda (C.J.L. 1X. 6203), Helpis Zon=Helpis Dionysii (C.J.L. VI.* 12116), 
*laxw Kipiva ="Ilaxw8 Cumanus (Klein, Palestinian ISS, n. 136). C. Prinz on Martial, 
Epigr. 1X. 67. M. Schuster on Val. Flaccus, Argonaut. 7. 559. A. Kappelmacher 
defends ‘nec istud’ in Petron. 112. 7, and ‘aptissime’ for ‘pessime’ in Fronto, 
p.185,N. He also examines the use of the superlative for the comparative in Greek. 
E. Hauler refutes Schulten on Sallust, Hist. III. 6 (M). 


XLVIII. 2. 1931. 


J. Mesk, Dery Bericht tibey die Ermordung des Latos bet Sophokles. A discussion of 
O.T. 798-813. M. concludes that Laios was not driving the carriage. W. Schwahn, 
Die Apokleten der Atoley. An attempt to define their functions from the analogy of the 
Locrian aroxAncia. They were probaliy a delegation of the apxovres sent out from 
the seat of government at Thermon tc the states of the League. M. Schuster, Der 
Werwolf und die Hexen. A minute commentary on the folklore of Petronius, Sat. 
ch. 61 and 63. A. Kappelmacher, Zum litevarischen Nachlass Senecas. An examina- 
tion of the list of S.’s works in Quintilian X. 1.128. The Dialgi are philosophical 
treatises such as the De Tranquillitate. They are mostly lost. The existing philo- 
sophical works are included by Q. under Epistolae. F. Walter, Zu Lateinischen 
Schriftstellern. Various emendations. E. Birgi, Ist die dem Hermogenes zugeschrie- 
bene Schrift rept peOdSov Servdtnros echt? Condemns the treatise on various 
formal grounds. 

MIszeELLeNn. L. Radermacher would read in Hdt. 7. 208 dAoyiys re évevpnoe 
—i.e. an Ionic dative plural in -y:s. O. Weinreich on the choice of worldly lots and 
worldly goods in Hor. Sat. I. and other writers. L. Bieler in order to avoid a river 
Caucasus in Porph. Vit. Pythag. 27 would read Kavxacov éfacav <rapedOovra airdv 
Tov paywv ampjew oixade, rorapdv ... tporemeiv. A. Gaheis has 
suggestions on a number of passages in Livy and Vergil. C. Weymann collects 
parallels to Verg. Ecl. IX. A. Scheindler contributes notes on Tac. Germania, E. 
Hauler notes on the Cena Trimalchionits suggested by Gaselee’s facsimile of the 
Traguriensis. 


LANGUAGE. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. 59 Band. 1-2 Heft. 


The chief feature of this number is a long article by F. Specht, Beitraige zur 
griechischen Grammatik, which with five appendices and two notes occupies a hundred 
pages. In the main section the writer carefully investigates compounds whose first 
member consists of a verbal stem. He classifies the instances found in extant litera- 
ture, compares the vocalism with that of similar compounds in Sanskrit and other 
languages, and discusses the question of dissyllabic roots. In the appendices the 
questions of the assimilation of the final vowel of dissyllabic roots, of the weak 
grading of such roots, and of the disappearance of digamma by dissimilation, among 
others, are treated. An interesting article by E. Hofmann on Kultur und Sprachgeist 
in den Monatsnamen follows. J. F. Lohmann and F. Specht contribute various Latin 
etymological notes. Some morphological and other notes on Aryan forms and words 
by J. Wackernagel appear, while R. Thurneysen discusses certain questions of 
phonetics and etymology in Irish and Old Welsh. 
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